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; en series of hieroglyphs is the way ancient Egyptians wrote a word 
meaning “professional wailing women.” On a strictly business, by-the-hour Feats 
basis, these people were hired to wail, tear their clothes, even if the Jame 
price was right to pluck out their hair, as a sign of mourning for the 
departed during funeral processions 
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We have professional wailers today, but they don’t appear at funerals 
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For today’s professional wailer, it’s all in a day's work, and it’s often suc 
Normar 
cessful. 
In the free-speaking, opinion-sharing way we have of hearing everybody 
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with hired wailing 


It pays to separate the walling from the truth, to find out who's talking, 
and for whom 


The funeral you save may be your own 
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O BE successful, a leader must 
generate enthusiasm among his 


people. 

This rule applies as much to a 
supervisor in industry as it does to 
the President of the United States. 


Few individuals in supervision 
today illustrate the point more em- 
phatically than Mike Pappas, a su- 
perintendent at the Sohio refinery in 
Lima, Ohio. 

Dean Sims’ article, “M. A. Pappas, ~ 
Citizen Extraordinary,” (page 8) is 
Mike’s success story. It is not the 
usual story of a man’s climb from 
rags to riches. Although Pappas cer- 
tainly had a humble beginning, he 
still lives in a poor section on the 
edge of town and no one would think 
of him as a man of wealth. Yet Mike’s abilities as a citizen-supervisor have 
given him some terms with life that few millionaires enjoy. This makes 
Mike's story something special to everyone who reads it. 





Diversification is one of the most amazing characteristics of new American 
industry. You find food manufacturers producing electronic equipment and 
truck producers operating supermarkets. Combinations like these are bound 
to confuse the man on the street, but they have given industry and our 
economy a novel means of stability. See “Diversification—Industry’s New 
Boom,” on page 14. 


Stability and easy credit, however, do not always ride in the same boat. 
A lot of Rock ‘n’ Roll can be avoided if you know what you are getting 
into whenever you make a purchase on the installment plan. “Before You 
Sign That Dotted Line” (page 19) will alert you to some of the dangers 
that lurk behind what may look like an easy buy. 
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‘ “You'd be bruised too if people pinched you all day!” 
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+++-FROM THe| EDITOR 





THE MAN AUTOMATION OVERLOOKED 


A basic steel foreman observed the other day that he has more managerial 
problems with automation than when his men worked more with their hands. 


“Now that employees are pressing buttons and working fewer hours for 
more money,” he explained, “there are considerably more supervisory re- 
sponsibilities. And the science of automation has yet to come up with a 
machine to make supervisory decisions.” 

That is an interesting point during this time of so much discussion of the 
good automation offers industry and people. When we think of automation, 
we naturally think first of how it makes work easier and more efficient— 
without so much risk of human error. 


But that’s not so with the supervisor . . . that member of management 
charged with directing the work of human beings. Whether they operate 
a lathe or press a button to make a machine do it, they still are human—and 
as employees must function as teammates. 


It is doubtful if many professional men—outside of physicians—make as 
many decisions directly affecting peoples’ lives as do members of supervisory 
management. 

There is no push-button method of supervising people. The only short- 
cut is through education of the supervisor . . . learning the right way to 
direct the activities of people. 


A FIRST-CLASS ASSOCIATION 


The National Management Association has come a long way in the 31 
years, eight months of its life. When it started out, it was a medium for 
foremen with problems getting together to discuss old and new solutions. 
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But that was when industrial people were classified three ways: em- 
ployees, foremen or supervision, and management. Today foremen, super- 
vision and management are synonymous. 


And the NMA, now with over 70,000 members, is the biggest professional 
management association in the world. 


No other management organization exists or has ever existed which has 
so many members .. . all dedicated to a code of high principles for manage- 
ment and striving to improve themselves as managers and management as 
a profession. It is a powerful movement mainly sustained by the inherent 
good in men charged with leadership responsibilities. 


As Christianity is to civilization, the NMA is to industry. 


For several years, the NMA has been the world’s largest management 
group. When 85 members of the national board of directors met in Dayton 
last month, they agreed that the NMA must also be the most effective man- 
agement association. And the board took the necessary steps to make every 
phase of the NMA operation first-class in all respects. 


NMA leadership is a curiously respectable thing. It has strong courage 
and intense dedication, yet abounds in humility. 


This undoubtedly is because through the years, the Association has been 
the organization by, of and for the first-level supervisor—the foreman. The 
foreman, it must be noted, is the one member of industry who still believes 
in the Horatio Alger stories of virtue triumphing over evil and immorality. 
He is humble because he still carries the tremendous load of responsibility 
for supervising people, even though other industrial responsibilities may 
have been lightened by progress. 


And no matter how human beings change with our rapidly developing 
industrial system, the responsibilities of leadership remain the same. 


The responsibilities of leadership are of prime importance. 









MANAGE Profile 


M. A. Pappas. 


Citizen Extraordinary 


by Dean Sims 


D Meg erceny stranger knocked at 
a Lima, Ohio, church door, in- 
a At a winter evening choir 
practice. He was penniless and far 
from home and friends. His wife 
and five children were huddled cold 
and hungry in a nearby stalled car. 
The husky choir director emptied his 
wallet into the man’s hand, tele- 
phoned a hotel for accommodations, 
and scribbled a note to an-auto re- 
pair shop owner. “If that is not 
enough money, let me know,” grinned 
the benefactor. Then he returned to 
his choir practice. He had not even 
asked the stranger his name. 

Six hours of sleep, a shave and 
shirt change later, the choir director 
was a petroleum refinery superin- 
tendent wearing a shiny aluminum 
safety helmet. With arms out- 
stretched and singing Great Day in 
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a deep, rolling bass, he halted a crew 
of boilermakers intent on getting to 
a job. Grins appeared among the 
men. When the song was finished, 
they pressed around to wisecrack and 
the big man smiled broadly and 
boomed: “Boys, it’s great just to be 
alive!” The crew moved on toward 
the job, still grinning. 

Thousands of Ohioans will tell you 
that Mike Pappas is the finest man 
they know. A muscular brute of a 
man, he is handsome like a classical 
statue, gentle, artistic, sensitive and 
often generous to the point of jeop- 
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physically unable or too lazy to do 
their own. 

“Mike is another Johnny Apple- 
seed for Ohio,” says Lima’s Mayor 
Clyde Welty. “He is sowing kind- 
ness and good-will, rekindling man’s 
faith in the goodness of man. This 
is bearing fruit more everlasting even 
than apple trees.” 

Michael Anthony Papadopoulos 
was born 42 years ago near Boston, 
first son of Greek immigrants from 
Asia Minor. He inherited such a 
muscular body and loud, command- 
ing voice that as a youngster he ap- 


“Boys, it's great just to be alive!” 


ardizing his own family’s security. 
He is a first generation Greek-Amer- 
ican who personifies faith in America 
and the goodness of her people. Many 
more people speak of him as a per- 
sonal friend than have ever met him, 
and Mike adds liberally to his host 
of friends every day of his life. 

He is a many-sided extrovert whose 
love for life is personified in en- 
riching the lives of other people. He 
plunges through a dozen industrial, 
civic and service activities every day, 
treating everyone he meets as though 
a lynch mob is hot in pursuit and 
he can be saved only by quickly 
making a true friend. He hires and 
takes personal responsibility for 
workers considered incompetent, 


hides money beneath dinner plates 
of financially embarrassed friends, and 
Spades garden plots for neighbors 


peared boisterous and foreign. A col- 
lege professor once recorded a brief 
conversation with Mike, and then 
played it back. “What did you notice 
about your voice?” asked the pro- 
fessor. Mike pointed out a slight 
Bostonian accent and soft whistle 
when he pronounced the letter “s.” 

The professor shook his head. 
“You've missed it entirely, Mike. 
Listen to that chip on your shoulder. 
Correct that and you can accomplish 
anything.” 

Aware of his handicap and ap- 
preciative of how success in America 
largely depended on a man’s ability 
to sell himself, he worked hard to lick 
the problem. 

He learned to modulate his voice, 
to smile and be kind to people under 
adverse circumstances. Now, people 
he has never met drive hundreds of 
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miles out of their way to seek his 
counsel. 


On ge quest for social accepta- 
bility was difficult because the 
Pappas family was wretchedly poor, 
swallowed up in a suburban Boston 
melting pot, shanty area. When he 
was 15, a girl friend’s parents told 
him: “Mike, we like you fine. But 
you afe too close to your family. 
Why, some of them don’t even speak 
English.” 

“I'd rather give up your daughter,” 
he said quietly—and did. 

The depression forced the tiny 
Pappas candy store into bankruptcy. 
The family home went too. The 
entire family boarded a bus for New 
York City. A cousin was maitre 
d'hetel at the Dixie Hotel on Times 
Square and he obtained jobs for all 
the family. Mike started as a bus 
boy. A year later, he advanced to 
food service captain. To supplement 
savings from his hotel earnings for 
college, he tended bar at a 23rd Street 
and 9th Avenue saloon. He also 
wrestled at the YMCA, winning the 
New York City 175-pound title and 
the AAU Eastern region champion- 
ship. 

A promoter offered him $75 a 
week to join a professional wrestling 
circuit—big money to a lad of 18 
saving pennies for college. But Mike 
was determined to get a college edu- 
cation, which would be his foot-in- 
the-door to opportunity in America. 

After three years of hard work 
and scrimping, he had saved enough 
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money to enroll at Columbia Uni- 
versity but he kept the 
bartending job too. 

It was at the bar that a group of 
seamen took long looks at the Pappas 
biceps and huge chest popping the 
seams of his T-shirt and introduced 
him to the sport of racing with 
three-ton whaleboats. He captained 
the United Fruit Co. team to win 
the world championship in 1935, the 
fourth trophy his crew had captured 
from the best boatmen of Sweden, 
England, Denmark and Norway. He 
gave up bartending because United 
Fruit put him on the payroll as ship's 
carpenter. 

At Columbia, Mike won numerous 
AAU 35-pound, weight-throwing 
championships in 1935-36. He took 
the Ivy League hammer-throwing ti- 
tles in 1937-38. Some of his records 
still are intact because nobody yet 
has been able to match his curious 
combination of determination, in- 
spiration and conditioned muscles. 

When Mike was a college junior, 
he ran out of money. He borrowed 
$40 and some sewing equipment and 
went into the fur coat manufacturing 
business after some Jewish furriers 
he had befriended showed him how. 
From discarded scraps of rabbit fur, 
he began making good-quality wom- 
en's coats. 

Even though his income as a fur- 
rier at first averaged only 10 cents 
an hour, he took himself a wife at 
about the same time. Myrtle Valis, 
an advanced student of opera sing- 
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ing, a piano student and dress-design- 
er, also was a first-generation Greek- 
American whose parents had come 
over from Asia Minor. 


During his senior year at Colum- 
bia, Pappas had only one competitor 
for the captaincy of the track team 

. a Negro. “Will you do a little 
campaigning?” he was asked unof- 
ficially. “For a Negro to hold that 
office might be embarrassing to the 
University.” The Negro boy was 
unanimously elected captain. Mike 
had campaigned hard—for his op- 
ponent. 

The petroleum industry was eager 
to interview bright chemical engi- 
neers when Mike finished Columbia 
with a Master’s Degree at age 28. 
John D. Rockefeller’s Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio sent a representa- 
tive to interview him. He was of-. 
fered a $160-a-month job in a Sohio 
Cleveland refinery, but he did not 
accept at once. It might have been 
because his fur coat business was 
making him $10,000 a year. 

But Mike told the Sohio official, 
‘Tll have to have your company in- 
vestigated. I've got to know what it 
offers me in the future and some- 
thing of its financial condition.” The 
interviewer almost choked. A few 
weeks later Pappas was satisfied with 
the reports on Sohio and had moved 
his wife and a handful of belongings 
(mostly athletic equipment ) to Cleve- 
land, to start a job at less than one- 
fifth his New York income. 


“But it’s the future that counts,” 
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declares Mike. “The coat business 
wasn't doing anything but making 
money for Pappas.” 

In seven years at the Cleveland re- 
finery, he went from junior engineer 
to mechanical co-ordinator. He vir- 
tually ran out of immediate oppor- 
tunity. Two dozen outside interests 
did not ease his restlessness. 

But there was one activity which 
kept Mike half-way content with the 
slowing job pace in Cleveland. It 
was belonging to the Foremen’s Club 
of Greater Cleveland, a National 
Management Association affiliate. He 
held every office at least once and in 
1948 became president of the 700- 
man management education group. 
When he took over the reins, he 
substituted membership-participation 
playlets for speakers at management 
conferences. No management prob- 
lem was offered which Pappas and 
his thespian committee could not 
dramatize—with Pappas the play- 
wright, director and often a member 
of the cast. 


O GIVE the exuberant Pappas 
‘Ta in which to be more active, 
Sohio transferred—and promoted— 
him to its Lima, Ohio, refinery, six 
years ago. He was put in charge of 
half the 700 employees as engineer- 
ing, construction and maintenance 
superintendent. Executives from 
Cleveland inspecting the plant a 
month later were outspokenly sur- 
prised that from external appearances 
the plant seemed to be the same as 
before Pappas arrived. Surfacewise, 
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the energetic Greek appeared to have 
left the Lima operation intact. 


But a hundred Lima refinery em- 
ployees were hounding the personnel 
department for transfer to Pappas’ 
department. Men liked working with 
the big, happy Mike and the reputa- 
tion they enjoyed of being associated 
with him. Soon the Pappas crews 
were overhauling catalytic-cracking 
plants in three weeks instead of the 
usual four. Absenteeism virtually 
stopped among Pappas’ employees. 
The refinery had never seen such 
teamwork between a boss and his 
men. 

Soon after arriving at Lima, Mike 
was assigned the job of permanently 
maintaining a 60-acre abandoned air- 
port adjacent to the plant. It was a 
fire hazard to the refinery producing 
over 1,300,000 gallons of gasoline 
daily. A hundred employees volun- 
teered after Mike spread the word 
that if he had some help, he would 
turn the company land into a nine- 
hole golf course with a fishing pond 
in the middle. Doing most of the 
work on weekends, the employees 
with Mike in charge soon had one 
of the finest golf courses in western 
Ohio. The only hazard to the refin- 
ery became the threat of an occa- 
sional dent in a storage tank from 
the golf ball of a wildly swinging 
employee. 

Married to a musically accom- 
plished mate, Mike encouraged her to 
teach him fundamentals of singing. 
In Cleveland, he lent his tremendous 
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bass voice to an Episcopal church 
choir. A year later, Mike and Myrtle 
had joined a semi-professional opera 
troupe. Soon they sang the leads in 
Pagliacci, and still are singing the 
leads in the Cleveland opera com- 
pany’s annual productions. 

To find time for opera, the enthus- 
iastic Pappas sacrificed his YMCA 
basketball. He was 35. Most of his 
teammates were still in high school 
so he confessed he was about ready 
to give it up anyway. Playing sev- 
eral furious games a night with only 
cold showers between was taxing him 
a little. 


HE EARLY settlers of Lima ( popu- 
lation now 90,000) were Welsh- 
men who had brought their music 
over with them. At the turn of the 
century when Lima was the world’s 
oil producing capital, Welsh choits 
and songfests kept Ohioans in musit. 
When Mike Pappas arrived a half- 
century later, the music was gone 
and the proud old opera house about 
to be razed. The city’s musical tra- 
ditions were dim and vague. The 
Welsh descendants had new hobbies. 
But Mike had taken a liking to 
music and he let his interest be 
known for reviving Lima’s musical 
traditions. The Christ Episcopal 
church invited him to direct its choir. 
Threatening disorganization and waty 
at first of the dynamic attention from 
the extroverted new director, the 
choir within a few years was singing 
weekly hour-long radio concerts. Na- 
tional music critics refused to be 
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lieve the choir was singing Verdi's 
Requiem Mass without full sym- 
phonic accompaniment, until they 
heard recordings. 


Mike next was elected director of 
an awakening Lima choral society and 


_to assure plenty of membership par- 


ticipation, he doubled its size. When 
the society required an orchestra, he 
organized one because the Lima Phil- 
harmonic (in which he plays vio- 
lin) was busy with its own concert 
series. 


Meanwhile the one-by-one adop- 
tion of four stairstepped children— 
all of Greek parentage—began to test 
the limits of the small Pappas bun- 
galow. Mike borrowed tools, found 
scrap lumber and personally rebuilt 
the house until it was twice its orig- 
inal size. Then he kept right on 


building until he had added a three- * 


room guest house out back. 


“If he hadn’t run out of lumber 
and if the winter music season hadn’t 
absorbed his time, no telling what he 
would have built,” confided a neigh- 
bor with alarmed admiration. “In 
fact, Myrtle did say something about 
wanting a few flowers and Mike 
tacked a 10 by 12-foot all-glass green- 
house on the rear of the house.” 


The Pappas family lives in the 
poorest of Lima’s five townships. The 
36 square miles of Perry Township 
(population, 5,000) contains most of 
the city’s Negroes, most of whom are 
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low income farmers. There is no in- 
dustry to pay big taxes for civic 
improvements, but two years ago the 
energetic township council asserted 
its independence by announcing that 
Perry would have its own fire de- 
partment. Lima's trucks had to come 
so far they generally arrived in time 
to spray only a few squirts on glow- 
ing embers. 


The day after Perry announced its 
own volunteer fire department plans, 
fire insurance rates were raised 15 
per cent in the community because 
there was no equipment—only en- 
thusiasm. “And,” one insurance of- 
ficial remarked, “that guy Pappas has 
most of that.” 


“That guy Pappas” talked a gaso- 
line trucker into donating a road- 
weary 10,000-gallon transport and a 
coil of hose. A quick paint job and 
a second-hand 200-gallons-per-minute 
pump bolted on the rear gave Perry 
Township a bright red fire truck, 
weird though it did appear. The in- 
surance people still balked at cutting 
rates because the pump was too small 
to meet the state requirements. A de- 
termined Pappas and associates raised 
$12,000 and bought a factory-made 
fire truck, resplendent with chrome 
and nickel plating and a 500-gallons- 
per-minute pump for the depart- 
ment’s second truck. The insurance 
rates were promptly reduced 15 per 
cent. 


The final installment of “M. A. PAPPAS, CITIZEN EXTRAORDINARY” will appear in 


the September issue of MANAGE. 






















DDRESSING a gathering of manu- 
A facturers in New York city re- 
cently, a leading Eastern business 
consultant reported, “The most sig- 
nificant single development in Amer- 
ican business during the past decade 
has been its new and seemingly over- 
whelming urge toward diversification. 
Never before have individual com- 
panies, long associated with one 
product or a group of related manu- 
facturers, gone so far afield in search 
: of profit—and protection against an 
E f uncertain tomorrow.” 
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by Harvey Berman 
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The Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Company's action in 1952, 
for example, poses an excellent case 
study of an organization which has 
decided to search for new industrial 
frontiers. At that time, the an- 
nouncement was made that the firm 
had been renamed the Worthington 
Corp., and that henceforth, it would 
encompass a wider range of indus- 
trial activities than it had ever at- 
tempted before. 

As a first step, the variety of 
equipment it produces was expanded. 
And in 1954, Worthington bought 
the Mullenbach Co. of Los Angeles, 
an electrical manufacturer, and 
plunged headlong into electronics. 

When A.C.F.-Brill, one of the na- 
tion’s largest producers of trucks and 
buses, cast around for suitable addi- 


tions to its income, it jumped into - 


an enterprise as remote from its 
former interests as possible. Today, 
the organization has become the 
owner and operator of a huge nation- 
wide food supermarket chain, and re- 
portedly is planning still further 
advances in the same direction. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing, on the other hand, a group 
which has dominated the adhesive 
and “tape” segment of industry, 
found a growing need among its cus- 
tomers for office equipment and 
launched a massive expansion pro- 
gtam with great success. 

Perhaps one of the most mammoth 
efforts at diversification in recent 
years was made by Mathieson Chemi- 
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cal and Olin Industries. Both firms, 
since the war, had been looking for 
some means by which they might 
extend their manufacturing empires 
significantly. The answer, in 1954, 
was a merger of equals, and the 
present list of goods produced runs 
all the way from blasting caps to 
pharmaceuticals. 


In the past 12 months alone, the 
sales totals of the “new” concern 
reached the half-billion-dollar-a-year 
mark, and as one high-placed official 
put it only recently, “We have just 
begun to grow. There are other 
areas in which we are profoundly in- 
terested, and which we intend to 
cultivate.” 

Studying the trends, experts have 
pointed out that in its move toward 
greater diversification, business is 
employing a three-pronged attack. 
Merger, as in the case of Olin and 
Mathieson, is one approach which 
thus far has had gratifying results. 
Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing followed a second route. Con- 
solidating its hold on its “home mar- 
ket,” it is gradually expanding its list 
of allied products, taking in a wider 
area all the time. 

Still a third path has been for 
larger and more powerful organiza- 
tions to buy out smaller ones, con- 
tinuing the purchased companies’ 
production of a wide variety of goods. 
This was true, of course, in the case 
of Worthington Pump. 

Whichever method is chosen, 
American business is on a widespread 
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diversification spree. One of the key 
reasons for this desire to encompass 
new products is the lure of increased 
profits. But as many an investment 
broker has pointed out of late, diver- 
sification, for the greatest segment of 
the nation’s producers, also repre- 
sents a form of “insurance.” 

“The future looks fine,” one expert 
reported. “But it is decidedly un- 
certain Technological changes, re- 
versals in consumer food, clothing, 
and furniture buying, a slowing down 
in government purchases, could very 
well throw a company specializing 
in one product into a slump. With a 
wide variety of manufacturers, many 
executives feel, a dip in consumption 
in one field can easily be taken in 
stride, especially when there are 
other key items being produced which 
maintain profitable levels.” 

W. R. Grace & Co., long active 
in shipping, began branching out into 
other areas far in advance of most 
concerns. Today the group is active 
in textiles, banking, and trade, and 
has even extended its scope to agri- 
culture. 

Most steamship firms who have 
not taken steps in time are now feel- 
ing an increased pinch on their in- 
come because of the airlines, but 
Grace is in an admirable position for 
holding its own and even advancing 
its profits. 

In the department store field, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., a giant among mail 
order houses, also decided to expand 
its interests beyond its own immedi- 
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ate horizon. The huge growth of 
the automobile industry plus _ its 
highly successful auto parts and 
accessory departments, gave execu- 
tives an idea. Sears plunged into the 
insurance field and Allstate, primarily 
an auto insurer, now ranks with the 
biggest corporations of its type in the 
nation. 

The Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp. of California represents the 
classic example of a concern so intent 
on diversification that it adopted all 
three methods of expansion—merger, 
internal growth, and purchase. In 
1928, shortly before the depression, 
the Anderson-Barngrower Co. and 
the Bean Spray Pump organization, 
finding that their interests through 
the years had been strikingly similar, 
and that a marriage might produce 
amazing financial results, came to- 
gether. The new organization was 
named the John Bean Manufacturing 
Co. Prior to the merger, each com 
cern represented one key product. 
Bean Spray manufactured orchard 
spraying equipment; Anderson-Barn- 
grower turned out canning machines. 

In the thirties, growth had already 
progressed to such a point, however, 
that the combination was producing 
25 separate items. When other firms 
were purchased in the years to come, 
the name under which the amalga- 
mated group now operates, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., was 
adopted. 

Neither concern would have lasted 
through the depression alone. To- 
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gether the storm was mastered, and 
during the war, Food Machinery con- 
tinued its drive for greater and 
greater diversification. The chemical 
industry was the key target and with 
the purchase of the Westvaco Corp. 
in 1948, Food Machinery, adding 
“Chemical” to its title, was squarely 
entrenched in the field. 

At last count the concern had over 
a dozen separate manufacturing units, 
a dozen subsidiaries, and five new 
enterprises projected for the near 
future. The company now produces 
such items as food canning and spray- 
ing equipment, lawn cutters and 
garden tools, irrigation devices, and 
agricultural chemicals—nearly one 
hundred products in all. 
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Typical of the vast postwar diver- 
sification trend, Food Machinery and 
Chemical is also a dramatic demon- 
stration of what results may be 
achieved financially, and what sta- 
bility may be assured in even the 
worst times. That other firms have 
not overlooked the point, is obvious. 
The diversification of the past decade, 
experts believe, was only a prelude 
to the expansion of today and to- 
morrow, as more and more organiza- 
tions suddenly see sales possibili- 
ties where they never looked before. 
They are adopting the more-than- 
one-product concept as their royal 
road to greater profits, steady growth, 
and commercial insurance for the 
years ahead. 





Men are born collectors. First they collect bugs, toads, and marbles; then 
girls, kisses, and ties; then money, worries, and a family; then golf trophies, 
dirty jokes, and hair tonics; and finally pains, symptoms, and memories — 
Weltwoche, Zurich, (Quote translation). 





"I know I’m not much to look at,’ admitted the prospective bridegroom. 
“Oh well,” philosophized his bride-to-be, “you'll be at the plant most of 


the time.” 











FORTUNE magazine has protested against the growing practice in busi- 
ness of establishing 65 as the compulsory retirement age. In the June issue 
editorial, the magazine points out that although medical science has length- 
ened life expectancy 47 per cent in half a century, the average executive's 
useful life has been shortened by roughly 20 per cent. 

“How old is too old?” the editorial asks. “Most medical men today agree 
that chronological age is an unreliable index of mental competence or 


physical vigor. One man may be in his dotage at 70, another alert as an 
eagle at 90.” 




















Are You Well Informed? 











H™: AN opportunity to find out how much you know about manage- 
ment topics and terms. Write your answers in below each question 
and then turn to page 52 and see how well you did. 


1—What is a “Flow Chart?” and what information does it disclose? 











2—The latest government statistics show that total employment in the 
U. S. stands at about: 





3—What is the “Training Within Industry” (T.W.1.) program and when 
was it established? 











‘ 


4—What are “Job Specs” or job specifications? 








5—How many Federal Reserve districts are there in the Federal Reserve 
Bank system? 





























That Dotted 


Line 





ye HAVE just selected your 
dream of a complete living room 
set, including draperies, as well as 
an electric stove for the kitchen of 
your new home. 

The salesman hands you a pen, 
lays a piece of paper before you, and 
says, “Sign here, Mrs. Jones.” 


But wait a minute! Far too many 


. people have done just that—and 


by Clayre and Michel Lipman 


found themselves in court, or in a 
financial jam. So, Mrs. Jones, read 
that fine print before you “sign your 
life away” with a quick scrawl on the 
dotted line! Then ask yourself the 
following questions: 

1. Just what is this paper I’m sign- 
img? It may be labeled “Agreement,” 
“Lease Contract,” “Conditional Sales 
Contract,” or even “Receipt.” It may 
be any color, any size. But if it says 
you're to receive certain merchandise 
and make certain payments, there is 
a valid enforceable contract. You are 
bound, whether you sign personally 
or by agent, whether you use pen, 


Reprinted from YOUR LIFE magazine, copyright 1948, Kingsway Press, Inc. 
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pencil or crayon, whether you sign 
your Own or an assumed name. 

There are exceptions: a contract 
may sometimes be “avoided” where 
the one signing is a minor, an in- 
competent, or where fraud exists. 

You'll very likely read something 
in the fine print to the effect that the 
seller reserves title (ownership) of 
merchandise until the last payment 
is made. The effect on you is some- 
thing like a mortgage. If you attempt 
to sell the property, or even move it 
to another location without permis- 
sion of the seller, it is possible 
(though perhaps not likely) that 
you'll be prosecuted for embezzle- 
ment! 

Don’t let the salesman or credit 
manager tell you the contract means 
something else! There's a well-estab- 
lished rule of law that verbal state- 
ments or promises will not be al- 
lowed to vary the terms of a written 
instrument. 

2. What happens if I can’t pay as 
promised? A few gyp outfits not only 
make a profit, but seem to take ma- 
licious delight in “foreclosing” on a 
customer in arrears, taking back the 
merchandise, and holding him to 
substantially the full balance! 

Nearly all installment contracts 
provide that in case of default, the 
entire balance may become due and 
payable. However, a firm cannot ac- 
cept a late payment and then exercise 
its option. In other words, once they 
accept payment, the contract is no 
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longer in default, and you pay the 
installments as before. 

Legal action may result from fail- 
ure to pay as you have promised. The 
seller may replevin (take back) the 
merchandise, and obtain judgment 
for the balance, less a “credit” for 
the goods returned. This “credit” is 
often very small, and an unfortunate 
purchaser may find he still owes a 
large amount, and has nothing to 
show for it! 

An attachment for the money 
owing may be levied against your 
house and lot, your salary, your auto- 
mobile, bank account, or other per- 
sonal property. 

There is no sure way to avoid such 
risks in installment buying. But you 
can reduce the danger if you deal 
only with a reputable firm, advise it 
when and why you must miss a pay- 
ment, and avoid over-buying. 

3. What rights am I asked to give 
up? There are some contracts that 
ask for literally everything but your 
life! Look carefully to see if any- 
thing is mentioned concerning: 

(a) Assignment of wages. Dont 
give any creditor the right to file a 
demand with your employer for sal- 
ary you have earned! A wage assign- 
ment clause can result in acute em- 
barrassment or loss of job. Even 
if not used, it still remains as a po- 
tent, worrisome threat. Deal with 
another firm. 

(b) Confessions of judgment are 
even more dangerous. Watch out 
for any provision giving the creditor 
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the option to enter judgment for a 
balance due! By this means a credi- 
tor is sometimes permittted to enter 
judgment without your knowledge 
and without an opportunity to be 
heard in court! Sign no paper con- 
taining such a provision! 

(c) Waiver of bankruptcy, exemp- 
tions, homesteads. Contracts some- 
times ask you to give up your rights 
under laws created for the protection 
of debtors or their families. In al- 
most all cases, such waivers are not 
permitted by the courts. However, 
the invalidity of these portions of 
the contract does not invalidate the 
other parts. 

(d) Extra charges, fees, imterest 
and costs. Don't hesitate to find out 
just what interest is included in the 
payments. Determine if it is con- 
sistent with interest rates in your 
locality. A contract may provide for 
a reasonable attorney's fee in event 
of suit. There should mot be addi- 
tional collection charges in any 
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amount, nor fees for relocating you 


‘if you happen to move, nor re- 


possession charges, nor imspection 
charges. 

(4) Suppose I still don’t under- 
stand? If in doubt, take the unsigned 
contract to a lawyer. The firm’s rep- 
resentative may try to prevent you, 
Saying it’s against the store’s policy 
to let blank contracts out. Poppy- 
cock! If they object, that’s all the 
more reason for a more careful scru- 
tiny. 

Most lawyers will make but a 
nominal charge to examine the paper 
and tell you what it means. If you 
don’t know a lawyer, ask your state 
or county bar association to recom- 
mend one. 

Examining a contract point by 
point, asking questions, being fussy, 
seeking expert advice, are trouble- 
some steps. But they are just the 
ones that may save you hundreds of 
dollars, in addition to time, worry, 
and embarrassment. 





Confusion is one woman plus one left turn; excitement is two women plus 
one secret; bedlam is three women plus one bargain; chaos is four women 
plus one luncheon check.—Farm Journal. 





For some of us, roughing it means turning the electric blanket down to 


“medium.” 





Ninety-five per cent of the total U. S. automotive business is done by 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler. There were 2,726 different makes of 
automobiles sold in the U. S. during the last half century, but only 50 of 
these are still being marketed and 19 of the 50 are made by the auto 


industry's Big Three. 











The VOICE of MANAGEMENT 





THE DIPLOMATIC MIND 


“Finally, I developed a considerable respect for what might be called 
‘the diplomatic type of mind.’ Professional diplomats have thinking 
patterns that are quite different from the rest of us, it seems. Among its 
many qualities, the diplomatic type of mind is able to disassociate personal- 
ities from issues. That is not easy—when you stop to think about it. 

“Could you engage in a rather caustic debate with some one—then wel- 
come him into your home that evening like a long lost lodge brother? 
Apparently, the diplomatic type of mind can do just that.”"—S. C. Allyn, 
president of the National Cash Register Co., in a report to NCR employees 
on his impressions as head of the United States delegation to the Economic 
Commission for Europe. 


ENGLISH vs. U. S. RESEARCH 


“The total expenditure by the British government and industry on engi- 
neering research in the universities probably does not exceed $700,000 per 
annum, compared with over $70 million by the United States govern- 
ment.” Dr. Donald F. Galloway, research director of Production Engimzering 
Research Association of Great Britain. 


AN EXTENSION OF MAN 


“We can bring this whole business of so-called automation into focus if 
we remember that everything man does, in terms of technical progress or 
mechanization, is an effort to extend himself beyond his own limitations. 
The power shovel, for example, is merely an extension of man’s arms and 
hands. Telephone and radio are simply projected speech and hearing. 
Power vehicles are simply better and easier means of locomotion. Similarly, 
automatic controls are a super-extension of his nervous system—being faster, 
more accurate, applicable to almost all his functions and completely auto- 
matic.” —Paul B. Wishart, president of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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Practical suggestions 






on a very practical problem 


Establishing and Maintaining 
A Code of Discipline 


Reprinted from 
FOREMAN 


ok gta is defined in one 
dictionary as “order main- 
tained among schoolboys, soldiers 
and prisoners.” This conjures up a 
wonderfully mixed vision of dunces’ 
caps, sergeants and Sing Sing. 

What do you think of when you 
hear the word discipline? A rule 
book? Your first manager's loud 
voice? Or the notice which begins 
“Disciplinary action will be taken 
against...” that is on the board now? 

Such an attitude of mind is 
summed up in the phrase “Do it, 
or else...” and it is based on the 
belief that men are generally lazy 
and, on the whole, bad. 

Surely, discipline need not mean 
domination! We like people to do 
what we say from respect for us, 
and not from fear and this means 
that we have to look for the best in 
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by John W. Humble 


them, as well as being worthy of 
respect ourselves. 

Discipline is necessary because if 
we are to enjoy freedom there must 
be order. But the ideal is to have 
rules of behaviour which are not 
imposed but which are accepted. 

Anyway, whether we like it or not, 
the impact of full employment, a 
strong trade union movement and 
the greater security of our work- 
people unite to take the “big stick” 
from our hand and force us to work 
out something more constructive. 

A code of discipline could be 
drafted by management and then 
thrashed out in detail with super- 
visors and worker representatives. In 
this way everyone can share in mak- 
ing rules which they will be expected 
to obey. The code should be clear 
and reasonable. It should contain no 
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rule which cannot be enforced. Re- 
member, once accepted they should 
apply to everyone equally. 

If it is “No Smoking” in the 
warehouse, it applies to the foreman 
as well as to the workers. There 
can be no place for a “Do as I say, 
not as I do” attitude. The supervisor 
has the job of making sure everyone 
in the section thoroughly understands 
the implications of the code—they 
won't bother to read the notice board 
but will make their behaviour fit 
your requirements. Young people 
and new starters should have special 
attention. 


Maintaining the Code 

To coin an Irishism, “The best 
way to deal with disciplinary prob- 
lems is not to have any.” The 
supervisor can do much to anticipate 
troubles before they become disputes. 
Here are some of the ways he can 
do this: 


Good selection. The “barrack 
room” lawyer type is often a man 
who is doing a job beneath his 
intelligence and ability due to bad 
selection. Workers who are care- 
fully chosen, trdined and encouraged 
during the first difficult weeks are 
unlikely to cause trouble. 

Right physical working conditions. 
It is the small things that irritate— 
the broken chair, the draughty room 
—and the supervisor who puts these 
things right before the grumbles 
become serious is, once again, re- 
ducing the possibility of disputes. 
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Keep people busy. “The devil finds 
mischief for idle hands”—a super- 
visor might well have written that 
proverb. Carefully planned work and 
a flow of materials will keep people 
steadily on the go, and they will be 
all the happier for it. 

Fair treatment. It is natural to 
have favorites but we must strive 
to avoid having a “blue-eyed boy” 
in our section since this causes much 
bitterness and resentment. 

Clear orders. Often we know what 
has to be said but we put it across 
in an awkward or ambiguous way, 
and then get angry when a man 
comes back with the job done in- 
correctly. A bit of thought when 
giving orders can avoid many such 
difficulties. 

Praise where it is due. How many 
times have you said, “The only time 
they notice you here is when they 
tell you off?” 

The same might be true of those 
you supervise. A word of praise, 
where it is really merited, can do 
much to develop the right attitude 
in your department. 

Force of personal example. Popu- 
larity is cheap but respect, based on 
fairness and justice, is lasting. As 
leaders, supervisors are always under 
observation and it is their example 
in all things which sets the tone 
of the department. 


Reviewing Progress 


Everyone wants to know where 
they stand and the supervisor, by 
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taking the opportunity regularly of 
having a chat with his people, can 
point out faults and give the people 
a chance to get small grievances and 
worries off their chests. This personal 
interest and steady, guided personal 
improvement is likely to create the 
best relationship between foreman 
and workers. 


Disciplinary Interview 

There'll always be the awkward 
person and offender in every group, 
with whom a supervisor must deal. 
A cool, objective approach is best 
— if he acts in anger it is likely that 
he'll make a wrong decision or be 
involved in an undignified slanging 
match. 

Having collected as much infor- 
mation as possible, the supervisor 
should give the offender a chance to 


put his case forward. If the offense’ 


is still inexcusable the correct pen- 
alty must be chosen. This means a 
consideration of company policy, 
trade union agreement and condi- 
tions of employment. It might even 
be necessary to refer the matter to 
higher management. 


Appeals Procedure 

Some supervisors seem to want 
to act as prosecuting counsel, judge, 
jury and court of appeal all rolled 
into one. 

While it is right that a supervisor 
should be undisputed boss in his 
department it is important that the 
punished man should have the right 
to appeal through management chan- 
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nels. Anyway, he is likely to put 
his case to his trade union if there 
is any suspicion of discrimination in 
his mind. 

If the supervisor has made the 
right decision he can be confident 
that investigation by trade union or 
director will only confirm his judg- 
ment. 

It is not wishful thinking to plan 
a disciplinary code based on pre- 
venting problems rather than pun- 
ishing offenders. Discipline is vitally 
necessary, but the “Do it, or else...” 
attitude is an unrealistic one today. 

Men will co-operate if they are 
led but not if they are threatened. 

Supervisors should welcome honest 
disagreement and conflict because it 
shows they have people under them 
with ideas and convictions of their 
own. 

The ideal is not “peace, perfect 
peace” but constructive conflict. 

Once a decision is arrived at, the 
supervisor must make the correction 
in the right manner; firmly but 
constructively im private. 

Nothing is gained by sarcasm or 
telling a man off in front of his 
colleagues. 

The emphasis is rightly on firm- 
ness because it is basic justice to 
punish those who break accepted 
rules. But justice must always be 
tempered with mercy, which takes 
the form of consideration of each 
individual case; a searching for the 
spirit and not just the letter ‘of the 
law. 
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“Please, dear, give it up and let me call the plumber!” 


MY 








Meet 
The Forty-Plus Club 


by E. M. Marshall 


WO FRIENDS we will call Mr. 

Richards and Mr. Barnes, who 
had been employed by the same com- 
pany until a newer product made it 
unprofitable for the firm to continue 
manufacturing, met not long ago on 
Broadway at noon. 

Richards, as confident as ever, ex- 
uded cheer and optimism, but Barnes, 
although equally well groomed and 
well dressed, had changed. He acted 
as if he didn’t want to see his former 
pal. 

“Are you working?” Richards in- 
quired after the usual preliminaries. 

Reluctantly Barnes shook his head 
in dissent before asking, “And you?” 

"I haven't anything yet. But it’s 
only a matter of time before I will 
have. The Club has accepted me so 








I'll find an opening soon. They'll all 
help.” 

“What club will help you hunt a 
job?” 

“The Forty-Plus. Say, it’s not far 
from here. Why don’t you drop in 
for an interview? I bet you'd quali- 
fy,” Richards suggested. “It’s at 220.” 

Barnes looked as if he thought 
Richards was trying to put something 
over on him. But he was discour- 
aged. The firms he had visited had 
not seemed to put out a welcome mat. 

“You'd think there was something 
senile about being 40,” he burst out. 

He was expressing the attitude of 
many who seek membership in this 
famous Forty-Plus Club, the most 
unusual group of men in America. 
But he took the advice and was soon 
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shaking hands with the president who 
greeted him with his usual, “Welcome 
to the Forty-Plus Club—and the 
sooner you resign from active mem- 
bership the better we'll like it.” 

That's the way Barnes learned that 
as soon as he was employed again— 
something the club would help him 
to achieve—his club membership 
would cease just as it has for nearly 
2,500 former members.’ All of them 
are now back on the job or in pro- 
fessions which the club and former 
fellow members helped them find. 

Yet this is not an employment 
agency, even one of a glorified va- 
riety, but is a co-operative, non-profit 
organization whose members work 
for one another without compensa- 
tion. All share the expense of main- 
taining and promoting the club, and 
the greatest reward comes from help- 
ing other members get satisfactory 
jobs in work they will enjoy, not just 
any kind of work. 

Membership requirements are 
strict. An applicant must be an 
American citizen, unemployed, and at 
least 40. His health and education 
must be good and he must also have 
proven ability and integrity for which 
he has received compensation as an 
executive by some employer. 

Like the 200 other applicants who 
usually are seeking membership, 
Barnes was interviewed several times 
and investigated. Only about eight 
per cent of those applying cag qualify. 
At regular weekly meetings these 
successful ones are presented and the 
entire club votes on them. 
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Then the new member goes to 
work again, but not on a payroll. He 
labors for the Club at least two-and- 
a-half days a week. Many give full 
time. It is this active participation, 
taking the place of former activities 
in business, that gets a Barnes back 
in circulation with the right outlook 
on what he can accomplish. 

Members are divided among the 
committees which keep the Club 
functioning. One such group inter- 
views all those applying for member- 
ship, some of whom will need a 
second interview and further investi- 
gation. 

The marketing committee gets the 
largest number of new-comers and 
lays the foundation for all Club activi- 
ties. Instruction in the purpose and 
functioning of the Club enables all 
its members to talk convincingly to 
prospective employers. 

Still a third committee lists what- 
ever job openings are developed and 
chooses the members who are best 
fitted to fill such openings. 

All other committees work to a 
common goal—that of getting mem- 
bers back to work where their special 
qualifications are certain to please 
the employer. 

Just as difficult as selling may seem 
to an accountant, so are some of the 
other club activities to members 
whose former jobs were concerned 
with only one type of problem in 
other fields. 

One of the marvels of the Club's 
success is how such diversified com- 
mitments are planned and executed 
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when the members doing the plan- 
ning are not the same as those who 
execute the work. Somehow the 
Club weathers all such difficulties. 

Finances are always a hurdle all 
clubs have to surmount. This group 
manages on voluntary contributions 
from both the present members and 
“associates” who used the Club when 
they, too, were jobless. Because 
there are always some executives who 
know how to get the greatest returns 
from a dollar, money difficulties cause 
little trouble for the Forty-Plus. In 
fact, there is a Club investment in 
government bonds which was sup- 
posed to help with any financial 
trouble, but the fund is still intact 
and is accumulating interest. 

With this record you may be won- 
dering why so many well-qualified 


executives are not snapped up by. 


some firm. There is no answer 
which will apply to all members. Re- 
organizations of the companies cover 
many—consolidations, mergers, liqui- 
dations, technological improvements, 
administrative changes, and the re- 
moval of companies to far distant 
places, are some of the reasons. 

The fact that many firms prefer 
hiring the inexperienced and training 
them for future advancement, in- 
creases the difficulties of qualified 
members in finding the kind of open- 
ings commensurate with their knowl- 
edge and experience. 

Many firms are prejudiced against 
hiring older men, even when the 
older man’s record proves he will 
be an asset. Yet such a firm may 
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be headed by an executive who is 
along in years. This executive may 
enjoy excellent health, stick to the job 
longer than a younger man with 
fewer responsibilities. Yet often such 
a “head man” has to be won over to 
hiring one of the Forty-Plus mem- 
bers. Such an attitude has to be over- 
come by showing what the “older” 
man is capable of accomplishing. 
When a firm hires a man who has 
earned $25,000 or $50,000 a year, 
the firm knows it is not “buying a 
pig in a poke.” 

These big salaries sometimes re- 
bound to the disadvantage of a Club 
member. His job applications are 
ignored. The man becomes dis- 
heartened and unable to present him- 
self to the best advantage. Yet when 
other Club members pick him as the 
likeliest candidate for an opening, he 
is cheered. He knows, as Richards 
was quick to tell Barnes, that he will 
soon be earning. He knows that 
calendar age is no gauge whatever of 
executive ability. 

That is why the members of the 
Forty-Plus Club are united in over- 
coming the prejudice of firms whose . 
employment policies run counter to 
the best statistics on business per- 
formance. When inexperienced ex- 
ecutives manage a firm, they make 
mistakes that cost money and good 
will, More experienced officials 


wouldn't have that difficulty. That's 
one point Forty-Plus members are 
united upon. 

It partially explains the rapid turn- 
over in membership, too. 
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HONESTY 








Is My 


Policy 


by Jodi Blair 


Ho pays off in sales work. 
I have proved this. 

Mr. Mallon, manager of our town’s 
largest and newest department store, 
was an energetic and ambitious per- 
son who seemed to know exactly 
what he was doing and where he 
was going. When he asked me to 
take charge of the ready-to-wear de- | 
partment in the store he managed, 
I was grateful and flattered because 
it was definitely a job with a future. 
However, there was one thing that 
made me doubtful about accepting 
it: I was afraid that I would be ex- 
pected to veer away from the truth in 
dealing with some of my customers. 

I would work only where I could 
be honest with people. I had left my 


| previous job because my employer 
_ did not share this view. Add to this 


the fact that during most of my life 
I had been told many times, “You 
can't believe a salesman,” and you 
will understand why I was unsure 


ir of | about accepting this position. 





Knowing Mallon was eager to get 
started, I went in to see him. I ex- 
plained I would like very much to 
accept his offer, but only if I could 
follow a strict policy of honesty. 

He looked surprised at my state- 
ment, and then he asked in a voice 
that sounded as surprised as he 
looked, “Where did you get the idea 
that I might want or expect my 
personnel to be dishonest?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” I an- 
swered. “It’s just that all my life 
I've been led to believe that salesmen 
couldn’t be trusted, and I know they 
can be. I know that honesty pays.” 

He looked at me in an odd way 
and said: “We won't have any 
trouble on that score. When can you 
come to work?” 

I went to work the following 
morning. Since then, I have had 
many reasons to be thankful that I 
did. 

Although the store was one of the 
largest department stores in town, 


Reprinted from GOOD BUSINESS magazine, April, 1956, issue. 
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the ready-to-wear department was 
small. It consisted of two double 
racks and one small, round rack of 
dresses. There were approximately 
100 in all and none was priced high- 
er than $5.95. 

I counted ten or twelve coats and 
toppers priced at around $15 and 
two or three dozen blouses priced at 
$1.98 and $2.98. 

All of this merchandise was on a 
spot no larger than 9x12. But the 
manager had high hopes for the de- 
partment and gave me practically a 
free hand, plus expert advice in run- 
ning it. 

Never once, in the years I have 
been with him, has he implied that 
he expected me to be anything but 
honest with my customers. Through- 
out the years I have stuck to a strict 
policy of honesty and, at the same 
time, tried to be as diplomatic and 
tactful as possible. 

This policy was not always easy 
to follow. On slow days, when one 
sale could make the difference be- 
tween a good day and a bad one, it 
would have been easier to use any 
means at hand to make a sale, except 
for the knowledge that an unsatis- 
factory purchase might have cost the 
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Often the 
person who left empty-handed te- 
turned later because she had confi- 
dence in the store. 


store a customer later. 


After a while, I came to know 
that women (and men, too, for that 
matter) came to depend on me for 
help and advice, sometimes leaving 
the choice of a garment to my judg- 
ment. Now when a garment comes 
in that I feel will be right for a 
certain customer, I call her, telling 
her that I am holding it for her. 
Nine times out of ten the sale is 
made before she sees the garment, 
because I have gained her confidence 
through fair dealing. 


My ready-to-wear department has 
grown in eight years to where it now 
has approximately 500 dresses, many 
with nationally advertised labels, and 
priced from $3.98 to $22.95, which 
is good for a town the size of ours. 
Our suits and toppers number 
around 85, and we have a stock of 
more than 200 blouses, as well as 
robes, dusters, smocks, and millinery. 


The best thing about our growth 
is that it has been accomplished by 
winning the confidence of the people. 
So when I say “Honesty is my policy” 
I am speaking from experience. 





Boston rapid transit riders will no longer be able to buy merchandise 
from vending machines for a penny. The vending machine company fe- 
ports: “It is not economically sound to sell for a-penny any more.” ‘Thus 
passes the era of penny candy—an age, which in its glory, saw great con- 


fectionary empires built upon the firm foundations of one cent merchandise. | 
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Mid-America Jubilee Show 
Scheduled During NMA Meet 


by Adrian G. Poelker 
Chairman, 33rd NMA Meeting and Conference 


St. Louis, Mo.—Delegates to the 33rd Annual NMA Meeting and Confer- 
ence in St. Louis this coming Sept. 27-28-29 are in for an added treat—the 
Mid-America Jubilee. 

Last Summer, the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce formed the City- 
Country Cavalcade, Inc., a non-profit organization, to put together an annual 
major exposition of regional scope. The Mid-America Jubilee is the answer. 

The Jubilee, which will be held on the colorful St. Louis riverfront along 
the Mississippi, will last the entire month of September. The economic 
and social inter-dependence of rural and urban populations of the region 
will be dramatized in the exposition. 

Modern design and new building techniques will mark the physical 
appearance of the Jubilee exhibition structures, which in themselves will 
constitute exhibits. 

One of the many features will be a pavilion incorporating a “theater-in- 
the-round” aspect for the display of .apparel arts, with a continuous program 
of fashion shows daily. 

Another feature will be an extensive agricultural and livestock area, with 
a display of the latest in farm equipment and daily judging of prize live- 
stock, poultry, and agricultural products. 

Emphasizing the nostalgic “Meet Me In St. Louis” theme, there will be a 
re-creation of a charming, old-time beer garden, with appropriately-costumed 
dance bands playing German waltzes and polkas. 

The outstanding entertainment attraction will be a “spectacle” show, 
which will be held nightly. Technical experts are being imported from 
Hollywood and New York to supervise the production. 

The cast will include nationally-known theatrical personalities, supported 
by several hundred professional singers, dancers, and actors, and augmented 
by numerous civic groups, choirs, school musical organizations, and the like. 
Scores of riders, horse-drawn and automotive vehicles also will be included 
in the show. 

Themes will include the importance of urban and rural co-operation, the 
Louisiana Purchase, the Lewis and Clark Expedition, and St. Louis as the 


| 
nandise. | “Gateway to the West.” 
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Memo To AIMA 





From Joseph F. Becek, 


NMA First Vice President, National Supply Co. 


The NMA Board of Directors is composed of nearly 100 NMA club 
leaders that your clubs have elected to represent you in legislating the affairs 
of our Association. After years of study on NMA financial problems, this 
board, in May, voted overwhelmingly in favor of a modest $2.00 per year 
dues increase. There was little doubt on this board that a dues increase 
is long over-due, since the last was made in 1945. 

Most of us wonder how the NMA organization has managed to do so 
much: on so little money. And even the new dues rate of $6.00 per 
member is indeed a small annual fee for members of a professional man- 
agement association. 

The NMA Directors have established a new goal for our Association: “To 
be the recognized authority in the development of supervisory management 
personnel.” To accomplish that, we must first allow our dues structure 
to catch up to the times—and to give us finances for leaping ahead to 
take advantage of our opportunities. 

I am confident most of our membership appreciates our NMA distinction 
of being the largest organization of management men in the world, and I 
think all of us are aware that much higher membership dues are charged 
by other management associations. 

On behalf of our NMA officers and the Board of Directors, I want you to 
know it is imperative that our membership gives the dues increase propo- 
sition their support. When your NMA club delegate votes on the con- 
stitutional amendment at our Annual Meeting in St. Louis on September 
27, I hope he will favor the dues increase which amounts to a little more 
than half a penny a day. I feel our clubs will meet the issue squarely, 
giving our NMA its much-needed “forward look.” 
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From Donald L. Carter, 





NMA Secretary-Treasurer, Bendix Aviation Corp. 


At the NMA Annual Meeting and National Conference in St. Louis, 
September 27, delegates representing all NMA clubs will be asked to ballot 
on a constitutional amendment which will increase membership dues by 
$2.00 per year, effective July 1, 1957. 

Like other organizations, your NMA has found that our present dues 
structure will not support the existing functions and services of our 
Association. It certainly will not provide adequate funds to improve and 
expand the Association. 

During the 11 years that the current dues of $4.00 have been in effect, 
spiraling costs of materials and services have more than doubled. Our 
income dollar, as a result, will buy less than half what it did in 1945. Each 
of us need only consider our personal cost of living—and how our personal 
income has kept pace—to appreciate this economic fact of life. 

It is the decision of your Board of Directors—elected by our clubs to 
fepresent you, the members—that we can defer action no longer. In 1955, for 
example, an average of $5.80 was spent by our Association for every NMA 
member. The difference of $1.80 was offset by other forms of short-term 
income. 

Having worked intimately with the financial problems of the Association 
during the past year, as NMA Secretary-Treasurer, I can assure you that 
your dues dollars are being very well spent and in your best interests. 
I want to assure you further that the efficiency and loyalty of the NMA staff 
is equal to that of any comparable well-organized business enterprise. 

By your endorsement of this constitutional amendment to increase NMA 
dues, you and I can do our bit to preserve our Association and keep it an 
Organization of which we can be very proud. 
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Don’t worry about your labor problems 


Get Your Own House 
In Order 


by Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


of Newcomb & Sammons 


The second of two articles 


HE ROUTE AHEAD for manage- 
ment is no easy one. The power 

of the newly-formed labor -brother- 
hood is tremendous. It can afford or- 
ganizing drives on a scale never 
before dreamed of. It can finance 
strikes without feeling a pinch. It 
can apply pressures great enough to 
bring industrial titans to their knees. 

The public relations skills of or- 
ganized labor are tremendous. Un- 
hampered and uninhibited, the union 
publicists can and do move swiftly 
and often unerringly in their capture 
of public sympathy and support. 
Experts on the economic staffs of the 
unions today don’t take a back seat 
for any corporation economist. They 
don’t need to. 

In organizing efforts, union repre- 
sentatives will not always be operat- 
ing in hostile territory. They often 
will show by convincing statistics, 
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that the lot of the non-union em- 
ploye can be happier and more re- 
munerative if he signs up. If polite 
persuasion fails, there are other ways 
of enticing the reticent into the fold. 

Thus, for the management inter- 
ested in its own survival, the con- 
venient days of lip service to good 
employe relations have gone. Messrs. 
Meany and Reuther and their capable 
associates have inserted employe 
communications into the folder 
marked “First Order of Business.” 
Only the management bent on 
suicide will move it now to the 
second order, or the third. The AFL- 
CIO has blown the whistle, and the 
game is about to begin. 

No medicine man in the profes- 
sion of employe communications will 
undertake to recommend a cure for 
management's new, appalling malady. 
But he might insert into manage- 
ment’s awareness the suggestion for 
a few helpful do-it-yourself exer- 
cises. If you follow them, they may 
do you some good. If you ignore 
them, you are a sitting duck. 

First, if yours is an organized 
plant, make a new determination to 
“get along” with the bargaining unit. 
This is not a bid to extend the olive 
branch, but rather a suggestion to 
cast aside any needless feuding 
practices. 

The relationship of company and 
union in many places can stand a 
review, and a review may readily 
disclose that the union hasn't been 
shouting without some ‘justification 
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for the noise. The trouble may lie 
at a management level, rather than 
somewhere in the shop. 

If yours is an unorganized shop, 
make a determination to firm up the 
existing relationships with your em- 
ployes. (This could be described as 
loose and general talk by the skep- 
tics, but there’s nothing wrong with 
the counsel). 

Second, look over your company’s 
own communications structure with 
employes. This decision will not 
originate with the middlemen of 
management. It must come from the 
top. It must be instituted and di- 
rected at the top, because without 
the blessing and continued support 
of top officialdom, no communica- 
tions program in any company has a 
prayer of succeeding. 

No easy, sketchy internal survey 
of an employe communications pro- 
gram will serve a purpose, except 
perhaps to make it easier to main- 
tain the dangerous status quo. A 
vivisection of an employe communi- 
cations program should reveal several 
answers tO as many questions: How 
effective is our present program of 
communicating with employes? 
What are we failing to do that we 
might do? Are we giving employes 
the full opportunity to talk with 
management, or is management the 
exclusive monologist? . . . These will 
serve as a Starter. 


Third, build and utilize a check- 
list of modern communications de- 
vices. Some of the devices are prac- 
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ticable only for the larger company, 
but each should be examined in the 
light of its capacity to perform a 
service. For a quick rundown, here 
are the general elements of a modern 
communications checklist: 


Oral devices: Executive level con- 
ferences; mid-management meetings; 
regular supervisory meetings; group 
employe confabs and individual ses- 
sions with employes; oral, annual and 
interim reports; departmental ses- 
sions. Perhaps on the social-business 
side you should include departmental 
group meetings—luncheons or din- 
ners, etc. The foregoing represent 
most of the oral communications 
practices within the company gates. 
On the outside, among the public, 
there are such devices as the com- 
pany speakers’ bureau, open house 
and plant tour. 

Written or printed devices: The 
range of written or printed com- 
munications devices is wider. Not 
every company can use all, but each 
company shculd weigh the value of 
the employe publication; the news- 
letter for employes; the newsletter 
for supervision; plant and office bul- 
letin boards; published annual and 
interim reports; the payroll envelope 
insert (not dead, but dying), and 
allied devices such as the industrial 
moving picture, slide film and other 
audio-visual media. 

Both fields allow for a lot of elbow 
room. But the satisfactory employe 
communications program of five 
years ago—or even a couple of years 
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ago—will never serve the rigid re- 
quirements of effective employe 
communications today. The sober- 
minded industrialist who thinks that 
the on-again, off-again approaches of 
1955 will serve in 1956 is going to 
be faced with more doubting 
Thomases in the shop than he bar- 
gained for. A sublimely confident 
AFL-CIO will see to that. 

Fourth, determine to get your 
viewpoints, healthily expressed, to 
the public. Few companies do better 
than a casual job at the community 
level. They argue that the big per- 
suasive job should be done inside the 
plant (where it hasn’t been done 
particularly well), and that the task 
of influencing the local community 
will take care of itself, which it 
never does. This all involves better, 
firmer relations with the press, with 
radio and television outlets. 
volves a mew, more sincere and de- 
voted sense of neighborliness. 

A lot of the anti-company distaste 
in typical communities has arisen as 
a result of the management's failure 
to recognize that operating in a com- 
munity also involves living there. 

Fifth, get yourself politically 
alerted. The dreamers on the fence, 
viewing the AFL-CIO merger, dis- 
count the persuasive powers of or- 
ganized labor at the polls. They com- 
fort themselves with the belief that 
the union member votes his own 
mind. This is an absurd consolation. 
The political machinery of the two 
unions was well oiled before its 
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merger; it will have at least twice 
the efficiency from here on. 

Unions don’t campaign for politi- 
cal office-seekers by the childish 
method of simply giving the office- 
seeker the union label of endorse- 
ment—they sell the candidate’s abili- 
ties to serve the individual voter. A 
smooth union political drive is im- 
pressive to watch, and the union 
pitchmen are as good as they come. 

The law demands infinitely greater 
walking of the political tightwire 
by industry than by labor. However, 
it is pertinent to remember that 
more than one community in this 
country has gone in the direction 
organized management wanted it to 
go, as a specific result of conscien- 
tious door-bell ringing and use of the 
telephone on the part of manage- 
ment people. ; 

The course for management in the 
fretful era ahead is rough, but it is 
also clear. To hold its own, to keep 
from losing ground, management for 
the fst time must out-communicate 
the opposition. It must do a greater 
job of selling itself, of explaining 
and interpreting its viewpoint, of 
converting the dubious and the cyni- 
cal, than it has ever done before. 

To do it, management must build 
into its Own structure a sound and 
enduring plan of employe and public 
communication. The _hit-or-miss 
techniques of the present must yield 
to more dynamic, efficient and ef- 
fective methods. Companies facing 


the problem are going about it in 
this way: 

They are assigning employe com- 
munications either to the chief ex- 
ecutive, Or to an executive directly 
beneath him. Thus the supervisory 
responsibility falls to a man at the 
policy-making level. They are re- 
viewing and appraising the oral and 
printed devices of communication 
mentioned earlier in the light of 
their application to the organization’s 
own problems. 

Lack of size is not excusing the 
small concern from responsibility for 
better communication—the little out- 
fit needs it as much as the big outfit. 

Companies, frequently for the first 
time, are determining what they can 
legally say, and what they cannot 
say, to their employes. In the course 
of re-reading the law, companies are 
finding that they have more latitude 
in conversations with employes than 
they thought. 

These companies are setting up 
their communications program on an 
around-the-clock basis, projecting it 
for a year ahead. They are looking 
into thei own danger zones, to see 
what can be done to make them 
safer. 

What are the more obvious danger 
zones? There are three: 

First, in horizontal communication 
at the upper stratum of management. 
“Policy” emerges as something vague. 
and undefined, and the confusion is 
passed along to the people below. 
This apparent executive bewilder- 
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BLUEPRINT FOR COMMUNICATIONS 


While the communications of companies differ in scope and shape, there is a 
general basic form. The following should serve as the basic communications 
requirements of a company of average size: 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS (Oral) 
Staff meetings: For discussion and interpretation of policy and programs. 


Supervisory and foremen meetings: Regular conferences on current plant problems, 
human relations, training, grievance reviews, etc. (Include briefing sessions with 
policy-framers, department heads on topics relating to the business—sales, pro- 
duction, advertising, industrial relations, etc.) 


Supervisor-employe meetings: For the oral transmission of information from super- 
visor to employe, from employe to supervisor and beyond. 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS (Written) 


Company publication: In magazine, newspaper or newsletter form; for informing 
readers about the business; for stating management viewpoints; for material on 
policies and programs, operations, and products and personnel. Under a stepped- 
up communications schedule, management should deal much more forthrightly 
with the affairs of the company, develop more straightforward editorial policies. 
(Try questions-and-answers pages; business reply envelopes to invite queries.) 


Bulletin board: For transmission of news internally, pictorial recognition of in- 
dividual and group activities, graphic presentations on company economics, 
quality, competition, products, etc. A newsletter in poster form, complementing 
the company publication. 


Employe handbook: Essentially for indoctrination of new employes, but broadened 
editorially to interest all employes as well as segments of the public—stockholders, 
customers and prospects, community thought-leaders, future employes, etc. 


Supervisory newsletter: Confidential (or semi-confidential) report to supervision, 
to round out supervisory meeting developments and report matters of interest and 
concern at the supervisory level. 


Employe annual ‘report: For summarizing the year or period; presented as a 
separate report, special issue of the company publication or as part of an issue. 
Can be produced on an interim basis also. Where practicable, annual reports 
are presented best in oral form with the printed report supplementing it—this 
plan is feasible chiefly in small companies; large, multiple-plant concerns utilize 
motion pictures and slide film presentations supplemented by the printed report. 


Booklets: For explaining health and welfare plans and other programs, such as 
time study, incentives etc. 
INTERNAL-EXTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Public relations activities, involving press, radio and television; the open house; 
plant tour; special events. 
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ment is a fat target for the union 
press. Dissident stockholders are not 
the only group that will be crying 
“Mismanagement!” So companies 
will do well to unify their own 
fronts. 


Second, in supervisory relations. 
Although the general tone of com- 
pany-supervisor relations seems to 
have improved, there is a vast amount 
of work yet to be done. If your 
supervisory meetings are loose and 
slipshod, tighten them up. If the re- 
lay of information from supervisor 
to employe isn’t effective, take a look 
at the way management is passing 
information to supervisors—there’s 
probably where the rub is. If you 
aren't supplementing your supervi- 
sory meetings with supervisory let- 
ters, to drive your points home, may- 


_ be you should be. 


Third, at the white-collar level. 
Here is a real danger zone. Organi- 
zing assaults will be strong in this 
area, and office automation will be a 
target. But the basic relationship of 
employer and office worker has 
weakened over the past few years, 
and white-collar resistance to unioni- 
zation is less stubborn than in the 
past. 

The new, streamlined communi- 
cations program needs not only top- 
level direction and support—it needs 
staff. It needs full, trained, compe- 
tent staff. Maybe it will be only one 
man, in a small company, or a dozen 
or more people in a larger concern. 
But communications today demands 
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talents unheard of before. The 
modern communications practitioner 
is no longer the compiler of social 
news notes and baby pictures for the 
company “house organ.” He’s got to 
be a crisp, accurate fact-gatherer, a 
persuasive writer, and an individual 
who recognizes that his is a plant- 
level, not an ivory tower job. 


The pay standards of communica- 
tions people are ridiculously low, and 
account in part for the staggering 
changes of communications person- 
nel. When you tackle the grave prob- 
lem of firming up your communica- 
tions program, don’t patronize the 
hock shops for talent. You may be 
trusting the delicate machinery of 
your company’s future to a journalis- 
tic blacksmith. For the sake of your 
own company’s safety, choose care- 


_ fully. A bargain basement communi- 


cations man may turn out to be the 
costliest employe on your payroll. 
The touchiest subject on the com- 
munications agenda is politics. Man- 
agement in its communications de- 
vices traditionally shies away from 
anything that smacks of partisanship, 
although everybody around the place 
knows which lever the top brass 
pulls down in the voting booths. 
There is a strong resistance to chang- 
ing this unwritten management 
policy, but this is an election year, 
the union political action forces are 
already busy, and the pressures on 
union members will be heavier than 


ever. 
No counsel in these pages will 
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sway the executive determined to 
keep himself free of political activity 
among his employes, but as the year 
wears on, he may change his tune. 
When the chips are down, and they 
are down, silence will win no con- 
verts. You may see in 1956 the edi- 
torial pages of company magazines 
coming out for the first time to 
champion openly the political atti- 
tudes of their publishers. 

If there is deep concern in man- 
agement circles over the shape of 
things to come, the reasons for it 
are both clear and plentiful. Cer- 
tainly a share of management's pres- 
ent plight can be laid to political and 
economic developments beyond its 
power to influence or control. But 
a disquieting portion of it can be 
scored against management's own 
inability to establish and maintain 
the confidence, loyalty and affection 
of the people who work for it. Yet 
there are hundreds of companies 
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around the country—organized and 
unorganized—which built strong 
lines of communication with em- 
ployes years ago, have kept them in 
good repair ever since, and con- 
tinuously enjoy freedom from labor 
harassment. 

What will happen in 1956 and 
thereafter is not solely within the 
jurisdiction of the new AFL-CIO, 
unless management elects to plead 
nolo contendere. There are many, 
many working Americans with a 
deep and abiding respect for indus- 
trial management, a complete will- 
ingness to listen to whatever manage- 
ment wishes to say, and a mounting 
contempt for management's own 
silence. 

There is heartening evidence that 
some of the more determined mem- 
bers of management don’t relish the 
role of sitting duck. They realizé 
that the best way to abandon the role 
is to stop sitting and to get moving. 





Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 








Reprinted from MILL & FACTORY magazine, March, 1956, issue. Copyright, 











Waiter: “Pardon me, lady, your husband just slid under the table.” 
Lady: “That wasn’t my husband, that’s him coming in the door.” 





Two hard-working stenos were heard singing the blues while riding home 


from work on the bus. 


“Isn't it fierce the way we have to work these days?” 
“Fierce’s not the name. Why, 1 typed so many letters yesterday that lat 
night I finished my prayers with ‘Yours truly’.”—Wall St. Journal. 
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America is the only place in the world where a man can drive up in bi’ You TO 
own car to collect his unemployment check. 
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by James M. Black 


UNION shop steward can walk 

with a heavy tread around a 
manufacturing plant. And unless a 
supervisor is on the ball he is likely 
to find himself behind one—a ball 
with the figure “8” stamped neatly 
on it—if he locks horns with the 
duly elected representative of the 
workers. 

Of course, a shop steward is an 
employee like everybody else. The 
rules that apply to all personnel in- 
clude him. Rules should be enforced 
with equal impartiality regardless of 
whom they affect. Trouble is too 
many stewards agree with the maxim 
in George Orwell's book, The Ani- 
mal Farm: “All men are created 
equal, but some men are more equal 
than others.” And too often man- 


agement lets them get away with it. 

Naturally, the easy way out—at 
least at first—is to look the other 
way and with both eyes shut when the 
shop steward decides to do things 
his way rather than to follow com- 


pany policy. At a certain mid-west- 
ern manufacturing company, for ex- 
ample, a check of the records showed 
that a union committeeman had been 
late every day for six years, and not 
once had been so much as warned 
about it. You can imagine the dis, 
ciplinary problems of that manage- 
ment. 

Yes, it is human for a foreman to 
want to avoid trouble. Frequently he 
has learned from bitter experience 
that it doesn’t pay off to have 4 
showdown with a union officer. For 
one thing, he may not be able to 
count on solid backing from his 
strike-fearful management. For ant 
other, the steward is usually a pow- 
erful political figure in the plant, 
confident in the organized support 
of the employees. 

“So why rock the boat?” the fore: 
man may reason. “Sure, the steward 
is an arrogant, cocksure, cock-of-the- 


down for you if you cross him. Be 
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sides, the odds are the company will 
let you down anyway if you get into 
an argument with him, and your de- 
cision will be reversed. That would 
make things even worse than they 
were before.” 


Fortunately, the majority of com- 
panies don’t practice this kind of ap- 
peasement. They know it won't 
work. They realize that a vacillating 
management is simply asking for ir- 
responsible union leadership. Rules 
are for everybody, they understand, 
and it.is simply good human rela- 
tions to apply them consistently, 
firmly, and fairly. Their foremen 
are trained in this philosophy. And 
the strange thing is, everybody likes 
it—the union, the employees, the 
supervisors. Workers know where 
they stand. So does the union. 

_ Jim Ellery (that is not his real 


mame) was department foreman in a 


large manufacturing company. And 
he faced a tough disciplinary prob- 
lem one Summer day not too long 
ago. It almost led to a wild-cat strike. 
Ellery was on the spot. The union 
steward challenged his right to man- 
age. 

Briefly, this was the situation. Su- 
pervisor Ellery ordered the union 
steward to do a job. The steward 
tefused. Ellery warned that continued 
tefusal would lead to dismissal. The 
steward stuck to his guns. Insubordi- 
nation! Ellery lowered the boom. 
Then came the inevitable grievance. 
Finally, arbitration. 


m. Be An outline of the bare facts of a 
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case never gives the whole story. Be- 
fore you can judge whether or not 
Ellery handled the matter properly, 
you must know what the job was 
that the steward said he wouldn't 
do. You must also know why he re- 
fused to obey his superior’s orders. 


Virgil Winters (that is the name 
we will give him) was an employee 
of 15 years experience. His job? 
Winters was a crane operator when 
he wasn’t being a shop steward. 
Moreover, he had a good record. His 
folder in the personnel department 
was free of instances of disciplinary 
offenses of any sort. Competent, in- 
telligent and respected by both his 
fellow workers and his supervisors, 
Winters was not the kind of man 
you cut off the payroll for a casual 
reason. He was too valuable to the 
company. Besides, to terminate an 
employee of his seniority and record 
requires an almost air-tight case. Yet 
he was clearly insubordinate. What 
was his reason? Perhaps his election 
to the job of shop steward gave him 
the idea he was a big wheel, and he 
was ready to roll. 

When Winters gave his testimony 
to an arbitrator this is what he said 
had happened. “I left the crane I 
was Operating and went to see Mr. 
Ellery. ‘Look, I said, ‘I need an 
experienced hitcher to lift a piece of 
material out of the machine. Other- 
wise it is unsafe. I am_ perfectly 
willing to continue the job if my 
regular man places the hitch on the 
material to be removed.’” On the 
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surface you would think the steward 
believed he was within his rights to 
protect the life and limb of other 
employees. But did he? And was he 
giving his real reason for his stand? 
His foreman didn’t think so. For he 
advised Winters—not once, but sev- 
eral times—to go back to his job. The 
steward stuck to his point as tena- 
ciously. So he lost his job. And he 
thought he had been unfairly treated. 


So did his union. The union ar- 
gued Winters had insisted for a long 
time that there were too few hitchers 
in the department, and he had de- 
manded that one be assigned to each 
crane operator. In fact, he had want- 
ed this stipulation put in the re- 
cently signed union-management con- 
tract, but the company would not go 
along. The argument had actually 
held up the settlement for some time. 
Finally, as a compromise, both sides 
agreed to submit the dispute to arbi- 
tration, sign the contract, and return 
to work. If, said the union, Winters 
is through for good, it will influence 
the result of this arbitration. The 
union agreed that its steward had no 
right to disregard the instructions of 
his foreman, but said his punishment 
was unusually severe. The union also 
said that if Winters was not put back 
to work it would disturb the em- 
ployees and adversely affect produc- 
tion. This last statement, in itself, 
could be taken as an implied threat 
of slowdown. 

Foreman Ellery'’s story threw a 
different light on the matter. He re- 
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ported the occurrence this way, 
“Winters came to me and said, ‘I’m 
tired of constantly asking the com- 
pany for hitchers. It’s time I took 
a stand. I haven't got a hitcher in 
my department, and I’m not going 
to work without one. If you intend 
to fire cranemen who won't work 
without hitchers, start on me!’” 

Obviously Virgil Winters had 
tired of the tedious and uncertain 
process of collective bargaining and 
arbitration to gain an objective. He 
had decided to take a more direct 
route, and make an all or nothing is 
sue of his peeve. He challenged his 
supervisor's right to run the shop. 
He put his job on the line to e 
tablish a principle. Now it was up to 
Jim Ellery to make a decision. 

Ellery was a cool, fair-minded 
man. He didn’t lost his temper. He 
kept control of himself for he wanted 
his facts right. He needed a case be- 
fore he acted. “Where is your regular 
hitcher?” he inquired. 

“In another part of the bay,” was 
the reply. “I want you to assign me 
a man. 

“It’s mot necessary,” said Ellery. 
“Machinists in your bay have handled 
nozzle and bar-boy work before with 
out a hitcher. You have a right # 
challenge any hitch you think unsafe 
and a supervisor will inspect it and 
take the responsibility for it. Why 
don’t you go back to your job and 
try to work along with us? Yo 
know the entire argument is going 
an arbitrator.” 
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“No hitcher, no work!” was the 
steward’s answer. 

“Look,” cautioned Ellery, “you are 
ctazy to stick your neck out like this. 
If you don’t go back to work I'll 
have to make out your time. I'm 
serious.” 

“I know you're serious. And I 
know you'll do it. But I'm serious, 
too.” 

During the discussion the general 
superintendent had come over. He 
urged the steward to return to work, 
but with no better success. Here 
was a man demanding to be fired. 
He got his wish. But even after 
the discharge had taken place the 
personnel director had gone into the 
plant to try to get Winters to re- 
consider. 

“What made you take a stand 
like this?” he asked. “Don’t you want 
to think it over?” 

Winters went down the line for 
lis cause. He wouldn't retreat. So 
he was terminated. 

The company had some other facts 
to add. It seemed that three weeks 
before the incident that led to his 
discharge, Winters had informed Su- 
pervisor Ellery that he could expect 
& work stoppage from crane men 
unless individual hitchers were sup- 
plied. 
“If there is a strike,” Ellery had 
said firmly, “any man who takes part 
in it will be discharged. We have a 
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‘no strike’ agreement in this contract 
and we expect you to live up to it. 
An arbitrator will decide the question 
about hitchers. Not you.” 

“Then there will be an awful lot 
of firings,” Winters had retorted. 

He gambled and lost. For the ar- 
bitrator sustained the company’s po- 
sition, saying, “The discharge of the 
shop steward was the only action the 
company could take in the orderly 
operation of its plant. It did not 
violate in any way the contract be- 
tween the,two parties, and it was for 
a just cauge.” 

It takes courage to face down an 
influential shop steward and to dis- 
cipline him when he violates a 
company rule. Foreman Ellery had 
courage. He was also intelligent 
enough to develop a case he could 
prove. The steward had been warned 
long beforehand what would happen 
if he resorted to a work stoppage 
to try to win his point. When his 
actual insubordination occurred, EI- 
lery didn’t lose his head. Every op- 
portunity was given Winters to re- 
turn to his job and to crawl in off 
that limb he was sitting on. But 
Winters was determined to bring the 
issue to a head. Then Ellery acted 
firmly and decisively. His story con- 
tains a moral no supervisor should 
forget. It’s this: If you want to run 
a happy shop and a tight one, nobody 
is above the law. 


(Case described in Labor Relations Reporter, August, 1955. Nord- 
berg Manufacturing Co., Busch-Sulzer Dwision, and International 
Association of Machinists (AFL-CIO). Arbitrator: Joseph N. Klamon.) 






































Bis UNEBOOR 


By William M. Freeman 


ERVOUS IS NOT the word for industry. Selling waves in Wall Street 
N followed the flash early in June of President Eisenhower's illness, but 
a rally set in almost at once. Here's why: 

The basic values in the American economy are still there, not changed a 
particle by the news from the White House. Canny watchers of Wall Street, 
which reflects what the country thinks industry is worth, realized stocks 
were at bargain prices as a result of the selling waves and snapped them up. 

American industry, true enough, is concerned over who is to be the 
No. 1 man in the government. Just the same, regardless of who has the 
big job, the demand for products and services will continue at the present 
high rate or higher. The customers are the workers who supply the same 
goods and services. It is as simple as that. 

The basic news from industry is cheerful. While— 


THE PROPHETS OF DOOM 


—talk gloomily of over-expansion and the necessity for preparation against 
“the economic hurricane sure to come,” one concern after another blue: 
prints plans for enlarging production. Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. 
is spending in excess of $70,000,000 this year for new plants and equip- 
ment, against $54,000,000 in 1955. General Electric is putting $175,000,000 
into plant expansion this year, with a total of $500,000,000 to be expended 
by the close of 1958. The Texas Co., is investing $325,000,000. And 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. is putting $2,000,000,000 into 
expansion and modernization of its many plants and facilities. 

These decisions are being made because the country is growing and more 
products and services are needed. More customers are arriving daily by the 
Stork Express and setting up a squall for attention. Parents are buying all 
sorts of products for the new arrivals, from tiny shoes and cribs to new 
houses and furniture. And our people are living longer. Just making sue 
that everyone has— 
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FOOD ON THE TABLE 


—is spurring the development of new industry. More and more older 
persons in the expanding population will need special foods, along with 
drugs and medicines, furniture, housing and clothing. In 1935 there were 
just under 8,000,000 persons aged 65 or more. By 1950 there were 12,000,- 
000. By 1960 the figure is expected to exceed 14,500,000 and by 1975 
the over-65 group is counted on to jump 165 per cent over 1935, while 
the total population is expected to gain by only 45 per cent to 200,000,000 
or so. (The population now is just over 166,000,000.) 


BUSINESS NOTEBOOK 


The figures come from a study completed by the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co. and from Census Bureau projections of population trends. The 
findings indicate most strongly the pressing need for more special foods, 
not only for the fast-rising group of senior citizens but for others, con- 
scious as never before of the necessity for proper nutrition to improve health 
and prolong life. The dietetic foods industry, a newcomer of the last few 
years, is growing rapidly, but demand is growing even more. And food is 
only one of the many needs of the growing population. 


Who said there was no opportunity left, no frontier, no new business 
toenter? It is easy enough to learn— 


HOW WE TICK 


—and why our fortunes go up or down and what we can do about it. 
Behind everything we do is a science called economics. It affects our 
government, our private business and industry and their financing, our 
debts, our credit, our rate of production, our consumption, our foreign trade 
—in short, the whole fabric of our lives. And yet the accident, the murder 
and the Hollywood marriage or divorce are often more interesting to John 
Citizen than the more solid news events dealing with the forces of economics 
that affect Mr. C.’s way of life intimately. 


It is not easy to make economics (called “the dismal science” by many) 
as interesting as Marilyn Monroe's latest romance, but the job has been 
done. The magician who has accomplished the near-impossible is Burton 
Crane, well-known financial writer, journalist, war correspondent and play- 
wright. In “Getting and Spending, An Informal Guide to National 
Economics” (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 303 pages, $4.95), Mr. Crane has a 
lot of fun. The book is delightful reading, as well as helpful in explaining 
how and why the economy operates as it does. It is strongly recommended 
for company libraries and for executives. (Cont’d on page 50) 
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THE DISAPPEARING DRESS 


We are accustomed to nylon stockings and other apparel items of 
synthetics, but there are still a few things wrong with such wearables. 
Every once in a while there is news of girls encountering a sudden epidemic 
of runs in their hosiery. The cause usually turns out to be a stream of 
air polluted by chemicals. They are discharged from a factory at ground 
level as the girls, usually workers in such a plant, enter or leave. 

No doubt underclothing and dresses made of the same synthetic as 
the stockings could vanish under the impact of the chemical-laden air 
blast. The spectacle is one to be contemplated with interest, if only from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer of the clothing. The rustling of a nylon 
slip or a nylon sheet can produce static electricity emitting tiny flashes of 
light, and causing small shocks. 

All of this means that the natural fibers will be with us for a long time. 
Nature's products lack the peculiar and embarrassing property of disappear- 
ing under the influence of sulphur in the air. 


FANCY MILK 


It is a commonplace for a patent to note that the children take readily 
to all sorts of soft drinks and often are reluctant to drink their milk. In 
many houses it is impossible to keep a supply of the sweet cola drinks 
because the children drink them up as fast as they come from the store. 

What seems to be a solution to this common problem has been worked 
out by scientists at the University of Maryland. They have developed a 
combination of the soft drink and the milk. Coffee, strawberry, grape, 
and raspberry-flavored milk have been tested (with considerable pleasure). 
The first two have been test-marketed successfully in New York, Chicago and 
Boston. A number of other flavors are in the works. 

Quite aside from getting children to drink their milk, thereby improving 
the national health, the Marylanders’ development will help dairymen to 
dispose of their heavy Spring and Summer production. 


PREMIUMS 


The decision of the manufacturers of Ralston cereal to abandon premiums 
packed with the box, or given hm exchange for a box top and a coin, and 
concentrate on selling cereal recalls this anecdote: 

A small boy, gravely concerned about the plight of ill-clothed, ill-fed and 
ill-housed youngsters in less privileged lands, had a suggestion for his father: 

“Daddy,” he inquired, “couldn’t we send the starving children our boxes 
of cereal after we take the toys out?” 
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PAA Management Club 
Miami, Florida 














exw community service and 
company leadership activities, the 
Pan American Airways Management 
Club of Miami, Fla, has stepped- 
up the leadership efficiency of our 
management group by about 30 per 
cent. More club members take active 
leadership roles in community af- 
fairs and exercise more initiative in 
company operations than at any other 
time in PAA history. 

W. L. Morrison, PAA Executive 
Vice President of the Latin American 
Division, says: 

“Il have never known as fine a 
management team as our Pan Ameri- 
can group. The members subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the high ideals of 
The National Management Associa- 
tion, which gives our company the 
best possible kind of management. 
I would say without hesitation that 
the caliber and the efficiency of our 
management group has climbed 
steadily during recent years, and there 
is little doubt but what the average 
member of our management group 
is considerably more efficient and 
capable than he was several years 
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ago. At PAA, we have a manage- 
ment team any company would be 
proud to have at its helm.” 

The 700-member PAA Manage- 
ment Club of Miami sponsors a free 
Spanish language night school for all 
employees of the company. This is 
to encourage employee development 
for more responsibility in our com- 
pany’s Latin and South American 


* operations. 


Our Club sponsors an Air Explor- 
er Squadron of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and any son of any PAA 
employee is eligible to join. (Most 
members are sons of non-manage- 
ment people.) We recently spon- 
sored a trip to Cuba for the whole 
squadron, to encourage them to bet- 
ter understand their counterparts in 
a foreign country. 

Annually the PAA Management 
Club sponsors one or two Soap Box 
Derby entries, for sons of PAA per- 
sonnel. 

The ‘University of Miami Scholar- 
ship is an annual feature of our club. 
A deserving student is the recipient 
and every effort is extended to have 
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him join our company upon gradu- 
ation. In addition, four annual 
scholarship awards are given our Club 
members who attend the University 
of Miami at night. These awards 
are given on the basis of academic 
achievement. 

Our Club now has established a 
Big Brother Club. Local juvenile 
courts place first-time offenders un- 
der the supervision of members of 
our management group. 

Last Christmas our PAA Manage- 
ment Club, as a charity project, do- 
nated a truck load of groceries and 


new toys to the Salvation Army. 

Through our Management Club 
organization, the entire PAA man- 
agement force is on call in case of 
any emergency. 

There is no job too big for the 
PAA Management Club. It is be- 
cause of the co-operative attitude of 
our whole group that we have been 
able to step up the efficiency of our 
company’s operation. 

Sidney Weaver 
President 

PAA Management Club 
Miami, Florida 








yourself well informed. 


Here are the answers to “Are You Well Informed?” on page 18. 
If you have answered all the questions correctly, you are keeping 


1—A “Flow Chart” is a graph showing the progress of a production 








order. It includes part, material, or unit flow, employee activity, 
times distances transported, scheduled station stops and operations 
performed at each stop. 2—65 Million. 3—"Training Within In- 
dustry” was established in 1940 by the War Manpower Commission to 
facilitate large scale industrial training. In 1945 the “Training Within 
Industry Foundation” was established to carry on this program. 4—"Job 
Specifications” are written statements of all important characteristics 
and requirements of a job and the qualities and qualifications needed 
by a worker to perform the job. 

















Life is a taxi whose meter keeps on going whether you are going some- 


where or just sitting still. 





A Bishop attended a banquet and a clumsy waiter dropped a plate of hot 
soup in his lap. The clergyman glanced around with a look of agony and 


exclaimed: 


“Will some layman please say something appropriate.” 
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UGUST IS POLITICAL convention month this year, and the big Washing- 
A ton news isn’t happening in Washington at all, but in Chicago and San 
Francisco. What happens in those cities is going to make a lot of difference 
in Washington and everywhere else. 


The two conventions will of course name four men. One, or maybe two 
of the four will hold the biggest, most powerful job in all the world—the 
Presidency of the United States of America. 


The decisions the President makes or fails to make, the leadership he 
exercises or fails to exercise, in our relations with the rest of the world will 
of course affect the entire course of world history. That's easy; it’s in the 
Constitution, in the history books, and in today’s and tomorrow’s headlines. 


IMPACT ON JOBS 


But of -more immediate day to day impact, on supervisors and on this 
reporter and most other Americans, will be the decisions the President and 
the men he appoints to office will make in controlling the economy of the 
nation. There’s no doubt now, in view of the events of the last 25 years, 
that the government can go a long way toward controlling it. With the 
acceptance by the Eisenhower majority of the Republican party of the basic 
philosophy of government that kept the Democrats in power for 20 years, 
there seems little doubt but that the government will continue to exercise 
its vast economic powers. 


It’s how well and how wisely these powers are exercised that will make 
the difference, and that depends on the man who will head the government— 
on one or more of the men named by the conventions. 


Even if you think it’s in the bag, so to speak, for Eisenhower to be the 
Republican candidate—if he wants it—there still has to be a method of 
getting him before the voters. So if nothing else, the Republican con- 
vention will perform a ministerial function, essential to our democracy. 
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Of course the election itself is far from certain. What the Democratic 
convention does in naming a candidate may well decide who is elected. 


Particularly important this year will be the candidates chosen for Vice 
President. Still a third function of the conventions will be drafting the 
party platforms, which are supposed to be the bases of what the party will 
do if in power. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CONVENTION 


A highly interesting fact about our national party conventions is that 
they are not even mentioned in the Constitution. Nor are they recognized 
by any Federal law. 


Neither, for that matter, are political parties. 


It would seem that the Founding Fathers didn’t envision the need for 
either. The Constitution merely provides that the people of each State 
shall vote for Electors, and the Electors shall vote for a President and Vice 
President. 


Political parties didn’t arise until the new Republic already had elected a 
President twice. There was nothing like the convention as we know it today 
for over 40 years after the Constitution was ratified. 


The first one was a meeting in 1831 in Baltimore held at the invitation 
of the National Republican or Whig members of the Maryland legislature. 
All opponents of President Andrew Jackson were invited to send delegates. 
One hundred and sixty-seven representatives of such opponents from 17 
States attended. President Jackson was vigorously criticized, and Henry Clay 
nominated and praised. 


POLITICKING IN THE BIBLE 


The national political convention has changed very little from that day to 
this. 


There are those who assert that conventions lend themselves to political 
maneuvering and control by a few party bosses, often resulting in the 
nomination of a man who is not truly the first choice of a majority of the 
members of the party. History indicates that on occasion this has been true. 

But there must be some means of selecting candidates if there is to be a 
majority choice. The Bible tells us of “parlor caucuses” in the selection of 
the judges of Israel (See Book of Judges, chapter IX). 

A national direct primary has many advocates, but it’s questionable 
whether any majority choice could be made on a nation-wide scale. On 
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the whole, our present system has worked pretty well, and there is no 
reason to believe it won't be doing all right in Chicago and San Francisco. 


MAN BITES DOG 


Every cub reporter is told that “when a dog bites a man, that’s not news; 
but when a man bites a dog, then that’s news.” So an organized activity 
against union organization activity is making news these days in Washington. 
It’s being conducted by the American Retail Federation, a central Drganization 
of retail associations that has its headquarters here, in an effort to head 
off the powerful drive of the new AFL-CIO into the retail field. 

More than 10,000 copies of a 25-page booklet titled “Retail Organization 
—Union Style” have been bought by employers and three reprints have been 
necessary. It tells what may legitimately be done to counteract unionization, 
listing specific “Do’s and Don'ts” to help retailers take full advantage of 
their legal rights but not to step over the line into violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

So imminent is the “threat” of unionization that the booklet confesses 
it’s. putting the cart before the horse. It would have been better, the 
Federation concedes, to have come out first with a booklet on how to 
maintain a good employee relations program, but “necessity” dictates the 
reverse order. 

The Federation reports that although the booklet was written for retailers, 
bulk orders, at $1 a copy, have come in from big manufacturers, some of 
which are union and some non-union, from utility companies, and even 
from a hospital. Many of those ordering indicated they were buying 
enough copies to give to all of their supervisors, the key man in good 
employee relations. 


One of the rules suggested by the booklet based on court 
interpretations of the Taft-Hartley law points out that the employer 
should not allow supervisors to attend union meetings or watch 
them or engage in spying activity, but he should try to get in- 
formation as to the tactics being used by the union and learn 
its employees’ attitude without violating any of the “Don'ts” 
in that regard. 


A cautionary note warns that a wage increase granted after a union starts 
organizing, in order to defeat it, has been held an unfair labor practice. 

The retailer employers group concludes that employees who don’t want 
union representation are the most effective force in defeating a union organi- 
zation drive. 
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IT’S BIG BUSINESS 


The Senate Labor Committee in its hearings on proposed legislation to 
extend the minimum wage of $1.00 an hour to retail workers was told that 
there were some 6,356,000 persons in retail trade. Almost half of these 
would be brought under the Fair Labor Standards Act under pending leg- 
islation. Union spokesmen cited the growth of supermarkets as an example 
of how the multi-billion dollar inter-state chain store industry dominates 
the retail field, rather than the corner stores on which the retail store 
exemption in the old Wagner Act was premised. 


In 1932, according to industry figures, there were 300 supermarkets in the 
country, mostly on the West Coast, doing an annual volume of $100 to $150 
million worth of business. The 1955 figures show a total of 20,537 super- 
markets in all parts of the country doing an annual business of $201.3 
billion. 


Meanwhile, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
was voted $150,000 with which to make a study of wages in the retail 
industry. 


WAR AGAINST LABOR RACKETEERS 


A three-pronged drive against that greatest of enemies of organized labor 
in America—the racketeer—is underway in the Nation's capital, which is 
also the capital of organized labor. 


Several bills are pending in Congress for an all-out public investigation 
of labor racketeering. This would be of the type conducted by Senator 
Kefauver against crime in general. 


The Department of Justice is continuing to enforce all existing laws 
against labor racketeering, of which the most direct is the Hobbs Act, 
making the employer or bribe giver, equally guilty with the racketeer, or 
bribe taker. 


And, most significant, and most effective of all, labor itself has embarked 
upon a determined offensive to put its own house in order. 


The new AFL-CIO executive council, by unanimous vote has given 
power to its ethical practices committee to help clean the house of labor of 
corruption and racketeering. 


The committee has been given a staff of investigators and lawyers, with a 
mandate to act on its own initiative and to make recommendations to the 
executive council for punitive action when that is called for, even to the 
expulsion of an offending union. 











Test Your Word Sense 


Here's a good way to test your vocabulary. Pick the best definition or use 


of each word and then turn to page 62 for the answers. 


1—An INQUISITIVE student in school usually will: 


a—study hard c—fasl 
b—ask questions d—get high grades 
2—Biologists refer to a ZYGOTE as a: 
a—flower c—stone 
b—cell d—disease 
3—When someone is RABID on a subject, they are: 
a—unreasonable c—critical 
b—fanatical d—poorly informed 
4—If you put PYRO before another word, it means: 
a—water c—medicine 
b—cold d—fwe 
5—A speaker, who is NONCHALANT, before a large group is: 
a—imperturbable c—casually dressed 
b—careful d—loud 
6—If you ever LUXATED your leg, you have: 
a—washed it c—cut it 
b—rubbed it d—dislocated tt 
7—A tool with a TRENCHANT edge is usually very: 
a—jagged c—sharp 
b—dull d—pointed 
8—A tropical plant called RATTAN is used to make: 
a—drugs c—rope 
b—wickerwork d—flavoring 
9—Among horses an OSTENSIBLE trait is generally: 
a—apparent c—good 
b—bad d—unimportant 
10—Around airline offices and stations, QUEUES are: 
a—turnstiles c—baggage racks 
b—lines d—tickets 
11—When an object has SYMMETRY of form, it has: 
a—uniform design c—balanced proportions 
b—rounded lines d—straight lines, 
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Speaking 


(Ninth of a series of articles) 


% 
4 { 


SALAS 


by LESTER L. McCRERY. Ph.D. 


ANY times individuals are 

called on without previous no- 
tice to answer questions, to speak 
for or against a proposition, or just 
to “say a few words.” Such speak- 
ing is called impromptu, or spur-of- 
the-moment speaking. The usual re- 
sponses to this situation are either 
to say nothing silently or, which is 
worse, to say nothing aloud. 

A few, easily mastered techniques 
will enable anyone to perform with 
success in the unexpected situation. 

Rule One: There is a kind of ad- 
vance preparation which you can 
use to advantage. Daily reading of 
some reliable newspaper, including 
the editorials, and weekly reading 
of some good news magazine will 
keep you up-to-date on most current 
affairs and will supply you with 
some information that can be used 








in almost any impromptu situation. 

In addition, you should get infor- 
mation at the meeting itself. Talk 
with one or two persons before the 


- meeting begins and you may get 


some anecdotes that you can use. 

Also, during the meeting, whether 
it is a Community gathering, a lunch- 
eon club, or a business conference, 
pay careful attention to what others 
are saying since these remarks will 
often give you a cue to what you 
can say. 

Rule Two: Determine the purpose 
and atmosphere of the meeting. This 
should affect the tone and pur- 
pose of your talk. If you are at a 
social gathering, a club, or a lunch- 
eon group, where entertainment is 
appropriate, humor and a light touch 
will be indicated. If you are at a 
business meeting or a conference, 
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what you say should be business- 
like and serious in purpose. 

Rule Three: Don’t wander off the 
subject. Bring in only what you can 
relate to the topic. Just talking 
about anything, or digressing to un- 
related items will not enhance your 
reputation. 

Rule Four: Keep it brief. Say 
whatever you have to say and then 
sit down. Probably nowhere more 
than in the impromptu speech does 
the beatitude, “Blessed is he who 
has nothing to say and refrains 
from saying it,’ apply. This does 
not mean, of course, that you should 
refrain from saying something in 
fear that it will be unworthy. It 
merely means that you should not 
use a lot of time, just to use up time. 

When you learn the technique of 
impromptu speaking, you will dis- 
cover that much can be said in a 
limited time if you have a sense of 
direction. 

Rule Five: Determine a plan of 
action and stick to it. Two methods 
are illustrated here. If you find 
some other that works better for you, 
use it. But make certain it has 
emphasis, unity, and coherence or, in 
other words, be sure it starts some- 
where and gets there efficiently. 

The first method here illustrated 
is called the four-step method. It 
will apply in most situations. It con- 
sists of adopting a point of view, 
of stating a reason for this point of 
view or belief, of supporting this 
reason with evidence, and of sum- 


August 


marizing and restating your belief 
and reason. To illustrate this meth- 
od, let us consider some ineffective 
steps and contrast them with the 
four-step method. 

Supposing you are attending a pub- 
lic meeting called to decide prob- 
lems regarding atmosphere pollu- 
tion in your city. A motion has been 
made proposing that a special med- 
ical committee be set up to inveésti- 
gate the effects of air pollutants on 
public health. A number of speak- 
ers have opposed the motion, argu- 
ing that it would be wasting tax- 
payers’ money and that the situation 
is mot critical enough to warrant 
such an expense. 

You favor the motion and you 
may do one of several things. You 
may say: 

“Mr. Chairman, I favor passagé 
of this motion.” 

This, of course, is tantamount to 
saying nothing, unless your person- 
al opinion carries tremendous pres 
tige with the assembly. Or, you can 
say: 

“Mr. Chairman, I favor passage 
of this motion because a number of 
doctors and scientists have pointed 
out the dangers of air pollution.” 

This is a little better, but because 
the evidence is vague and unsub 
stantiated, is more in the nature of 
mere assertion, it will probably have 
little effect. 

The recommended, four-step meth- 
od would develop as follows: 

Step One: “Mr. Chairman, I am 
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a taxpayer and I am just as anxious 
to help save the taxpayers’ dollars 
as are the persons opposing this mo- 
tion. However, I am wholeheartedly 
in favor of this motion because . . .” 

Step Two: “. . . there. is already 
considerable evidence to show that 
air pollution is a menace to public 
health.” 

Step Three: “In last week’s issue 
of United States News there is an 
article reporting the death of 70 
persons in London as a result of air 
pollution. Evidence is accumulating 
that we may be moving in this same 
direction. In this morning’s Times 
is the story of three babies who died 
yesterday of pneumonia during one 
of the city’s worst concentrations of 
air pollution. Several doctors who 
were consulted would not say, out- 


‘right, that air pollution was the cause 


of these deaths. They called it pneu- 
monia. But they did say that air 
pollution, such as we had yesterday, 
could irritate and inflame lung tissue 
so that pneumonia might result and 
prove fatal.” 


Step Four: “So, Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentlemen, we can’t af- 
ford to defeat this motion as long 
as there is this possibility that air 
pollution is a serious menace to pub- 
lic health. Let’s get the facts, de- 
termined by a competent board of 
medical men. I urge unanimous sup- 
port of this motion.” 

The other recommended method 
of impromptu speaking is called the 
Past, Present, and Future. This 
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method is frequently used when the 
speaker has no immediate data or 
information, although it may be used 
as effectively with facts. Using this 
method, at the same meeting cited 
above, you would proceed as follows: 

Past: “Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen: Before this meeting be- 
gan, I talked with an old gentleman 
who has lived in Southern California 
for over 50 years. He tells me he 
can remember many years ago when 
the air in our valley was clear and 
pure, and that you could see the 
Angeles mountains from any point 
in the city, and from the mountains 
you could see any point in the city.” 

Present: “Today, from high in the 
Angeles mountains where the air 
is fairly clear, you can see nothing 
of our city except the blanket of 


‘choking gray smoke blotting out 


buildings, lights, and, for all we 
know, human beings.” 

Future: “If the present trend of 
air pollution is allowed to continue, 
we may sometime soon find that a 
number of our citizens have suffocat- 
ed from these poisonous fumes. I 
favor setting up this committee be- 
fore it’s too late.” 

Summarizing, the person who 
wishes to succeed in impromptu 
speaking, should keep the following 
points in mind: 

1. Keep prepared on current events 
by reading daily newspapers and 
weekly news magazines. Get cues 
at the meeting from others’ remarks. 

2. Let the atmosphere and purpose 
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of the meeting determine the tone 5. Determine a plan of action and 
of your remarks. stick to it. 
3. Keep om the subject. Don't Whatever plan you use should 
wander. start somewhere and get there as 
4. Be brief. efficiently as possible. 


This article originally appeared in Industrial Supervisor, a publication of the National 
Safety Council. The entire series of 16 articles entitled “Pocket Book of Speech 
Formulas” can be secured singly or in quantities from the National Safety Council, 
Publications Division, 425 North Michigan avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 








Here are the answers to “Test Your Word Sense” on page 58. 


1-b, 2-b, 3-b, 4-d, 5-a, 6-d, 7-c, 8-b, 9-a, 10-b, 11-c. 


NMA GALENDAR 


AUGUST 13-17—Management Unity Seminar ................ Dayton, Ohio 
SEPTEMBER 25-26-27—Board of Directors Meeting ....St. Louis, Mo. 
SEPTEMBER 27-28-29—33rd Annual NMA Meeting and 

















ROT TR eR RT a a St. Louis, Mo. 
OCTOBER 15-19—Management Unity Seminar ................ Dayton, Ohio 
DECEMBER 10-14—Management Unity Seminar ............ Dayton, Ohio 





The modern woman spends 75% of her time sitting down—the figures 
show. 





“There's a latch key your wife would like to see you carry. Its name is 
thoughtful courtesy. It locks doors against irritation. And opens many 
leading to comfort and happiness. Take one home with you and notice the 
difference.”—The Post Tavern, Battle Creek, Mich. 





“Trade not aid, to be really effective, must operate in two directions. 
It can serve no useful purpose if it operates only in one.”"—Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, president, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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‘Tm not imitating a train whistle—I said the Bridgeville train 








has been changed from two to two to two-two!” 
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by Lloyd P Brenberger 








NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certificates 
of special citation, all solutions te the problem must be post- 
marked no later than SEPTEMBER 10, 1956. Address your 
solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 321 
West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 











LL. 








PROBLEM NO. 6 


WHAT ABOUT PETTY THIEVERY? 


Theft of tools and equipment at EEE Energizer Co., had been increasing. 
This point was driven home by the plant superintendent at a recent man- 
agement meeting. The foremen were instructed to take steps to cut losses. 

Tom knew tools were disappearing from his department, but he had no 


idea who was taking them. 


It was Saturday afternoon when he dropped by George’s home. George, 
one of the oldest and best employees in Tom’s department, was down in the 
basement building a cabinet. Tom noticed five tools, all clearly marked 


with company paint, lying on the bench. 
What would you do if you were Tom? 


(Remember the deadline September 10) 
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PROBLEM OF 


THIS WAS SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM NO. 3 


Frantic Floats Inc., in a reorganization 
move, brought in a new man to fill the 
post of factory superintendent. 

After six months on the new job, Jim 
hadn’t made much progress. There was 
a barrier between him, his staff and the 
work force. He could sense the “in- 
truder” attitude they held. Both his sub- 
ordinates and people on the work force 
resisted his plans and ideas. When he 
tried to do something new or different, 
they objected because “We did it this 
way when Mr. Noe was here.” 

But Jim was not easily discouraged. 
He decided to do everything possible to 
win the respect, co-operation and loyalty 
of the people in the plant. 

Things looked bad, but he hung on. 
Your suggestions on what Jim should 
do may help someone else who faces a 
similar situation. 

What would you do if you were Jim? 


THE WINNERS 


The following are the best solu- 
tions to the supervisory problem No. 
3. The winners have received checks 
for $10 each and a handsome two- 
color Merit Award certificate suitable 
for framing. 





THE MONTH 


BE HUMAN 
By Erv Chandler, 


American Airlines, Dallas, Tex. 


Jim apparently has been trying to sell 
himself through authority rather than 
through personality. He has not used one 
of his most important elements—being 
human. 


Because of this, the people working for 
him feel no personal relationship. They 
are simply reacting normally in resisting 
change. And in this case they resist more 
forcefully because: (1) Jim has not made 
himself a member of the group; (2) He 
has not sold his ideas to them. 


Jim should take a more friendly and 
personal approach. When trying to start 
a new idea, or make a change, he should 
show his people how it will benefit 
them. 

I would strongly recommend meeting 
with the staff and workers for discussion 
of mutual problems. Outline the objec- 
tives and ask for suggestions, ideas and 


‘help in obtaining them. At the meetings, 


Jim can work their suggestions in with 
his own ideas and plans. This way 
changes will come from the work force 
and they will receive minimum resist- 
ance. 

Once the workers and Jim’s supervisors 
feel he is relying on them, and that their 








ing and relations. 


Air Force reserve officers. 





Professor Brenberger, who writes the problem for ‘“How Would 
You Have Solved This?”’ and judges the entries of contestants, 
is head of the Department of Industrial Engineering of the 
University of Dayton. He is a graduate of the General Motors 
Institute and has had wide experience in industrial engineer- 
In recent years he served as a project 
supervisor for a secret Air Force and Navy research program. 
He spends part of his free time conducting a specialized man- 
agement development training course, which he organized for 
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ideas are important to him, Jim will not 
be treated as an intruder. 


TAKE THE “WE” APPROACH 


By J. J. Welsh, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Progress on penetrating the “Intruder 
Barrier” can best be achieved by develop- 
ing the “We” attitude. What you say 
and how you say it are most important 
in getting personnel to change systems, 
plans and methods. 

Jim apparently underestimated the value 
of these factors in trying to win the re- 
spect, co-operation, and loyalty of the peo- 
ple in his plant. Requests such as: “Let's 
try this out,” or “We can accomplish 
more by doing it this way,” or “I know 
you men have some ideas on a plan to 
improve this operation,” seldom meet 
with resentment. 

The “know-it-all” attitude is a solid 
road block when entering a new organi- 
zation. The right words and actions open 
up the road and will get you there faster 
and without too much resentment. The 
welcome mat is out for those who prac- 
tice this policy. 


August 


IT MAY BE TOO LATE 


By H. Rudolph, 
John Wood Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

Unfortunately, Jim has made his job 
more difficult than it might have been. 
After six months on the job his staff was 
still resisting his plans and ideas. Then 
he decided to do everything possible to 
win the respect, co-operation and loyalty 
of the people in the plant. Maybe too 
late! 

Although the odds are higher now, he 
should still do what he should have 
done in the first place. Table the new 
plans and ideas no matter how good 
they are. Write them down for future 
reference if necessary. Concentrate on 
the human equation. Talk to subordinates 
as individuals. Take a genuine interest in 
their lives, ambitions, problems, etc. In 
short, sell yourself first—then your ideas. 


HONORABLE MENTION: Paul E. 
Applegate, Malibu, Calif; A. N. An- 
krom, Wheeling, W. Va.; Dean Miller, 
Corry, Pa; John T. Weber, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Earl H. Eickmeyer, Robert E. 
Springer, Tucson, Ariz.; George W. Reed, 
Perrysburg, O.; Titus Comanar, Ecorse, 
Mich.; R. C. Stewart, Marietta, Ga.; How- 
ard Cobb, Amherst, O.; Bill S. Rakos, 
East Chicago, Ind. 





A chip on the shoulder may be a positive sign of wood higher up. 





The trouble with being leader today is that you can't be sure whether 
the people are following you or chasing you. 





A caddy working at a swanky club im Los Angeles tells this ome. 
Recently he was standing peacefully on the course when suddenly the tycoon 
for whom he was laboring blazed away at him from out of the depths of a 
large sand trap. 

“What in tarnation am I doing here, anyway?” he yelled. “I don't have 
to do this sort of thing. I'm a wealthy man."—Wall St. Journal. 
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